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STUDEBAKER 
STANDARD SIX 


CUSTOM 


“1385 


Other Standard Six Models: 
Duplex-Roadster 
Duplex-Phaeton 


Coach 
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Sport Roadster . 
Country Club Coupe 
Sedan (wool-trim) . 
Custom Vidoria . 


All prices are f. 0. b. fattory, including 
4-wheel brakes and disc wheels 


SEDAN 


. $1160 
1180 
1230 
1250 
1295 
1330 
1335 











Custom Car Beauty - 


Combined with Economy and Endurance 


HIS Studebaker Standard Six Custom Sedan offers 


you the final beauty of a custom car coupled with 
customary Studebaker economy and endurance. 


It is a Sedan you will be proud to drive for years to come 
— swung low in body, trim in its coachwork, resplen- 
dent in lustrous duotone lacquer, complete in every detail 
of custom equipment, and equipped with a patented 
ventilating windshield (exclusively Studebaker) which 
insures perfeé ventilation without drafts or moisture. 
It is the latest example of the Studebaker policy of con- 


tant betterment. It unites the smooth performance of 
the quiet Studebaker L-head engine with the stamina of 


the sturdy Studebaker chassis. It is the most powerful 
car of its size and weight in the world, according to the 
power ratings of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


See this Standard Six Custom Sedan now—mechanically 
up-to-the-minute, with four-wheel brakes and disc 
wheels, and economically the car of the hour because 
of Studebaker’s One-Profit manufacture. 


Equipment: No-draft ventilating windshield, exclusively Studebaker; 
front and rear bumpers; engine thermometer and gasoline gauge on 
the dash; coincidental lock; oil filter and air purifier; automatic wind- 
shield cleaner; rear-vision mirror; traffic signal light; 4-wheel brakes; 
full-size balloon tires; and two-beam acorn headlights controlled from 
Steering wheel. 


IOWA 
AK RON—Fred E. Eilers 
ALGONA—Elbert Garage 
ALTON—Mike Engeldinger 
ANAMOSA—Clifford L. Niles Co. 
ARLINGTON—D. A. Newton 
BELLE PLAINE—Stryker's Garage 
BLOC KTON—E., H. Eaton 
BOONE—H. C. Payne Auto Co. 
BURLINGTON—Wallin Motor Co. 
CARROLL—E, P. Franzwa 
CEDAR RDS.—Loomis-McCormick 
CENTERVILLE—A. B. Fenton 
CHARITON—Hooper Motor Co. 
CLARKSVILLE—H. E. Yarcho 
CLARINDA—Cuttell Bros. 
CLARION—Nagle Auto Co. 
CLINTON—Fluckiger Motor Co. 
CRESTON—Ralph H. Brooks 
DAVEN PORT—Ludington Mtr. Sales 
DENISON—Denison Auto Co. 
DES MOINES—Studebaker Sales Co. 
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Authorized Studebaker Sales and Service 


DE WITT—H. C. Peters 
DUBUQUE—Fluckiger Motor Co. 
DUMONT—P. J. Crotty 
DUNLAP—Frank Hammes 
DYERSVILLE—Dyersville Auto Co. 
EAGLE GROVE—E. M. Amundson 
EARLING—Geo. J. Kohles 
ELKADER—Dittmer Bros. 
ESTHERVILLE—Harry Cockburn 
FAYETTE—Fox & Burget 
FONDA—C. W. Hunter 

FORT DODGE—Auto Sales Co. 
FT.MADISON—Auto Sup. & Eng. Co. 
GARNAVILLO—H. W. Schulte 
GILMORE CITY-—J. L. Hunter 
GREELEY—Clark & Reed 
GREENFIELD—Swisher & Son 
GRUNDY CTR.—Souers & Hawn 
HARLAN—Broderson Bros. 
HAWARDEN—Miller Imp. & AutoCo. 
HOLSTEIN—Henry G. Lohafer 
HOSPERS—John Hess 
HUDSON—Hudson Auto Co, 


IOWA CITY—Oscar A. Stimmel 
IOWA FALLS—T. W. Braga 
KEOKUK—Williamson Motor Co. 
KEOTA—Cady & Vincent 
KEYSTONE—H. E. Steinke 
KINGSLEY—Humphrey Motor Co. 
KNOXVILLE—Bowen Motor Co. 
LAKEVIEW —John Zein 

LE MARS—Grau Tractor Co, 
LONE TREE—lIowa Motor Co. 
MACEDONIA—W. J. Hamilton, Jr. 
MADRID—W. P. Payne 
MALVERN—Clifford Robbins 
MANNING—Frahm Bros. 
MAQUOKETA—Wherry Motor Co. 
MARCUS—L. M. Miller 
MARENGO—Hogan Bros. 
MARSHALLT’N—Thomas & Bremer 
MASON CITY—North Iowa Mtr. Co. 
MONONA—L., E. Egbert 
MONTEZUMA—Moore Motor Co. 
MONTICELLO—O. B. Burrichter 
MORAVIA—Aldrich Motor Co. 


MORNING SUN—W. C. Weinrich 
MT. PLEASANT—Foss Motor Sales 
MURRAY—Long Auto Co, 
MUSCATINE—C. M. Weber, Inc. 
NASHUA—A. C. Davidson 
NORTH ENGLISH—J. M. Geiger 
NORTHW’D—Underwood & Peterson 
ODEBOLT—Service Garage 
OGDEN—Arthur E. Wigg 
OSKALOOSA—Mahaska Auto Co. 
OTTUMWA—Charles H. Orman 
OXFORD—J. L. Kinney 
PERRY—J. C. Collins 
PETERSON—Brees Motor Co, 
READLYN—Christ Miller 

RED OAK—S. H. Patterson 
REMSEN—A. C. Tonsfeldt 
ROWLEY—George Beatty & Son 
ST. ANSGAR—Ellingson Motor Co. 
SALEM—Foss Motor Sales Co. 
SCRANTON—G. R. Miller 
SHELDON—Frans Auto Co. 


SHELL ROCK—H. E. Varcho 
SHENANDOAH—E. L. MeMichael 
SILVER CITY—Paul G. Adams 
SIOUX CY.—Murphy-Edmunds Co. 
SOLON—Michel & Serovy 
SPENCER—Maurer Sales Co. 
STANWOOD—Hodmer E. Hart 
STORM LAKE—Mandernach Mtr. Co 
STRATFORD—Peterson Motor Co. 
SUMNER—A. S. Cass 
THORNBURG—A. J. Robinson 
TRAER—Shaw Motor Co. 
TRIPOLI—Moeller Motor Co. 
VICTOR—Victor Motor Co. 
VINTON—Chas. M. Seely 
WALNUT—D. R. Johnson 
WASHINGTON—I. W. Shenefelt 
WATERLOO—Loomis-McC ormick 
WAVERLY—H. E. Yarcho _ 
WEBSTER CITY—Gerald Wiese 
WELLSBURG—Henry A. Geerdes 
WOODBINE—P. L. Vining 
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What 105 Iowa Co-operatives Have to Say 


Survey Shows It Pays Business Associations to Tie Up With Other Farm Groups 


OES it pay the farmers’ business associa- 
1) tion to be really co-operative? This may 

sound like a question in the first grade. 
Itisn’t. There are some hundreds of managers 
wd directors of farmers’ companies who will 
ell you that the thing for the co-operative to 
do is to run its affairs as much like the ordinary 
erporation as possible. So far as members are 
gncerned. they seem to think that the best 


By Donald R. Murphy 


tal. They can not duplicate the team spirit 
that real co-operatives have. 
This, at least, is the theory. I have run across 
a good many individual instances that seem to 
back it up. Of course, a few cases do not pro- 
vide adequate proof. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s figures of a few years ago indicated 
that farmers’ elevators were run 





them to use it wisely? 


ested in co-operative methods. 


affairs can be discussed. 





evidence of value. 


DOES REAL CO-OPERATION PAY? 

Does real co-operation pay? Will a farmers’ business 
association that runs its affairs like any privately owned 
concern get along better or worse than a co-operative that 
puts power in the hands of its members and tries to teach 


Wallaces’ Farmer has tried to make a start at answer- 
ing this question. One hundred and five Iowa co-opera- 
tives answered a questionnaire we sent out last summer. 
The summary of replies seems to indicate that a co-opera- 
tive that wants to succeed will be wise if, in addition to 
using ordinary business sense, it sees that its members Saga 
are informed as to its affairs and kept continually inter- 


The summary also seemed to show that it is a big 
help to have a close relationship with a general farm 
organization at whose frequent meetings co-operative 


The accompanying article and one to follow give the 
results of the survey. We should be glad to get letters 
from managers and directors of co-operatives not cov- 
ered in the survey, and whose experiences might add 


more efficiently than the pri- 
vately owned elevators; but this 
Survey made no comparison be- 
tween the sort of elevators that 
were simply masquerading as 
farmers’ associations and those 
that were really co-operative. 

So far as I was able to find 
out, there were no definite fig- 
ures available on the relative 
success of the real co-operative 
as compared with the sort of co- 
operative that is operated just 
ordinary privately 
owned business. There is not a 
great deal of information even 
yet on this, but Wallaces’ Farm- 
er has at least made a start in 
that direction. 

Last summer we set out to try 


co-operative habits to business 
suecess. For a thoro job it would 
have been necessary to visit per- 
sonally a hundred or more co- 
operatives. This wasn’t possible. 








rule is, ‘‘Cateh “em young, treat ’em rough, and 
tll °em nothing.’’ 
If this practice holds, it seems to me there is 


Fn reason for the farmer to prefer this sort of 


4co-operative to any privately owned concern. 
The only co-operative that can mean much to 
the farmer is one whose aim is service for the 
patrons rather than profits for shareholders or 
salaries for employes. This aim, of course, ean 
not be achieved unless the membership knows 
‘hat is going on and elects good directors and 
backs them up. 


Thru With Co-operative Elevators 


This, at least, happens to be my view. It isn’t 
the view of some others. It was not, for in- 
stance, the view of a young farmer who called 
the other day to talk about the obsequies of the 
farmers’ elevator in his town. He said: 

“We are thru with co-operation, The next 
‘levator in our town is going to be a corpora- 


“tion.”’ 


As it happened, his elevator had never been 
@ real co-operative. The members had turned 
matters over to the board, the board had turned 
‘verything over to the manager, and the man- 
éger apparently had turned things over to the 
mercies of the board of trade. The result was 
é thoro smash that littered up the landscape 
for miles around. 

_“A corporation is what-you have been hav- 
ing,’’ I told him. ‘‘Now is the time to organize 
4 co-operative.’ 

The big advantage of the co-operative lies al- 
Ways in the fact that there can be a higher de- 
free of mutual helpfulness between the man- 
agement and the patrons than is possible in 
Privately owned companies, Private corpora- 
"ons can hire just as good managers as the co- 
peratives ean; they can supply as good equip- 


ment ; ordinarily they can provide more capi- 


hig ci ‘ ” 


ee ey 
Sena cea age 


We did the next best thing by 
sending out a questionnaire covering the points 
that seemed to give clues to management prac- 
tices. This questionnaire went to co-operative 
shipping associations, farmers’ elevators and 
creameries in Iowa. We got back 105 complete 
replies, 44 from elevators, 34 from creameries 
and 27 from shipping associations. 


Replies Showed Interesting Things 


Some of the replies, altho they didn’t give 
the information we asked for, did show some 
rather interesting things about a few co-opera- 
tives. One shipping association manager wrote: 

**‘T don’t know how much business we did last 
year. Our bank eashier kKéeps the books, and he 
is always two or three months behind.”’ 

The great majority, however, show a clear 
understanding on the part of the manager of 
the business situation. 

We asked a number of questions, in the hope 
that one or two of them at least might hit the 
mark and show us what we were after. We 
asked what percentage of the patrons were 
members. This didn’t mean much in the case 
of the shipping associations, where patrons are 
automatically members; but some interesting 
figures did show up on the créameries and ele- 
vators. They ranged all the way from 25 per 
cent to 90 per cent in the elevators and from 
9 per cent to 100 per cent in the creameries. 

The point of inquiry, how- a 


to diseover the relationship of . 


fairly successful. The bottom group, Class B, 
consisted of those that were doing business on 
a smaller seale and didn’t show much of a sur- 
plus. The dividing line was arbitrarily placed 
at an annual business of $200,000. 

On the first question the results were not at 
all conclusive ; in fact, they about canceled each 
other. The most successful elevators had only 
53 per cent of their patrons as members; the 
lower group had 52 per cent. In the creameries, 
Class A had 80 per cent and Class B 64 per 
cent. The creamery result seems to back up the 
theory that stock ownership by patrons is a 
good thing. Indeed, thruout the ecreameries 
seem to rank higher from the standpoint of 
membership interest than the other groups. 


Creameries Strong on Entertainment 


We asked what percentage of the members 
attended the annual meeting, and again the 
results were inconclusive, averaging 39 per 
cent for all the Class A’s and 41 per cent for 
Class B in the total of all three divisions. We 
asked about the features provided at the annu- 
al meeting and whether speakers, special enter- 
tainment, dinners, lunches or anything of the 
sort was provided to pull out the crowd. Here 
the creameries seemed to go strong. In Class A, 
twelve out of fourteen reported some activity 
of this sort. In Class B, ten did. and seven 
didn’t. On the average of all groups, there 
wasn 't a great deal of difference, 

We asked whether the membership only came 
to the annual meeting, or if families of mem- 
bers were also invited. Out of 105, only fifteen 
reported that families were invited. Eight of 
these were creameries.. There was very little 
difference here between Class A and Class B. 

We asked how many had printed annual re- 
ports for the membership. A great many of the 
companies said they did. Of the Class A ele- 
vators, thirteen had a printed-report and two 
didn’t; in Class B, eighteen did and seven 
didn’t. Of the creameries, fourteen of Class A 
had printed reports and two didn’t; in Class B, 
twelve did and five 
didn’t. The shipping as- 
sociations were divided 
equally in both classes. 

We asked what the 
percentage of directors 
was at directors’ meet- 
ings, and the reports all 
indicated that the aver- 
age attendance was 
right around 90 
per cent. As to 
the frequency of 
board meetings, 
ten of the elevators 
in Class A had 
board meetings ey- 
ery month and five 
every quarter; in 
Class B, nineteen 
had meetings ev-- 
ery month and 
nine less frequent- 
ly. In Class A 






































ever, was to find how these ——— 
practices affect the husi- 
ness. With this in view, we 
divided each group of, co- 





operatives into two classes. ~ at ae 


The top group, Class A, in- 
eluded those that showed by 
their surplus and the 
volume of business that: 
they could be considered 











ereameries, eleven 
boards met annu- 
ally and five less 
often, mostly qnar- 
terly; in Class 
B, thirteen met 
monthly and 
(Concluded 
on page 15) 
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HERE WE ARE AGAIN 

A YEAR ago corn prices had dropped very 
suddenly, 30 or 40 eents a bushel, and the 
eastern republicans began their usual line of 
talk about saving the farmer by advancing him 
credit, to hold the erop for a higher market. A 
great noise was made about organizing two 
eredit corporations to make intermediate credit 
To make a 
long story short, the whole plan was a com- 


money available to Iowa farmers. 


plete failure so far as helping the price of corn 
was concerned. 

Cotton now is m as bad, shape as corn was 
a year The administration therefore is 
getting ready to apply the same remedy to cot- 
ton as it did last year to corn, Meyer, Mellon, 
Jardine and Hoover are on a committee to rig 
up a scheme for loaning money to the cotton 
people. It is the same old story; these people 
are doctors handing out palliatives rather than 
sanitary engineers dealing with adequate rem- 
edies for fundamental eauses. They have not 
yet faced in any clear eut way the fact that 
there is a post-war reversal in eredit balances. 
Hoover goes ahead trying to inerease greatly 
our exports of manufactured products, at a 
time when the need of the whole world is that 
the United States should import more manu- 
factured products than she exports. Either 
that or the United States should forgive Eu- 
rope the debt which she owes to this country. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., will doubtless follow the 
same methods in the south that he has followed 
in the west and northwest. He will loan inter- 
mediate credit money to the south in the same 
way that he loaned war finance money in the 
northwest, on gilt-edged security. Of course, 
this is perfeetly proper, but in so doing neither 
Mr. Meyer nor the administration should take 
any credit for attempting to solve the funda- 
mental problem which confronts the cottou 
farmer in the south, the wheat farmer of the 
west or the hog and corn farmer of the middle- 
west. 

The agrieultural products of which we pro- 
duce an exportable surplus are going to be con- 
tinuously in hot water, the time of special trou- 
bie depending largely on the weather and other 
accidental conditions which temporarily eause 
a larger surplus than usual. In a really friend- 
ly spirit we would like to suggest to the admin- 
istration that it stop spending so much time 
with measures of this sort, and that it put 
some time in studying the relation of the post- 
war reversal in credit balances, with special 


ago. 


reference to its bearing on cotton, wheat and 
pork. Why was it that before the war, large 
crops of cotton, wheat and pork, seemed to be 
a good thing for this country? Why is it that 
the reverse is true now? It is a time for se- 
rious thinking, not political. gestures. 





TWO-TON LITTERS 

Now that several litters have been produced 
“ “ weighing over two tons at six months of 
age it is worth while to stop and ask what it all 
means. The results are wonderful, but how 
practieal are the methods? For example, in 
the heaviest one of these litters we note that 
the average daily ration was 1.8 pounds of corn, 
2.4 pounds of ground hulled oats. 14 pounds of 
buttermilk, .8 of a pound of bran, .8 of a pound 
of middlings, .25 of a pound of tankage, and 
.25 of & pound of linseed meal, Putting butter- 
milk on a dry matter basis, we find that the 
pigs in this remarkable litter required for 100 
pounds of gain about 390 pounds of feed, the 
greater part of which was composed of such 
expensive or relatively uncommon feeds as 
ground hulled oats, wheat middlings, bran, 
tankage, linseed meal and buttermilk. The feed 
cost of earrving these pigs from 70 pounds in 
weight to 300 pounds was evidently at least a 
dollar a hundred higher than the feed cost of 
average pigs as fed out by the corn belt experi- 
ment stations on a standard corn and tankage 
ration. 

Of course, it won’t do to take away too much 
of the glory of these extraordinary litters that 
have reached a weight of more than two tons 
at six months of age. -No matter how many 
nurse sows were used or how expensive the feed, 
the aecomplishment must stand out as some- 
thing altogether unusual. Just the same, we 
hope that those hog breeders who are interested 
in ton litters will begin to do some clear think- 
ing about the things, which a ton litter is sup- 
posed to demonstrate. 

Is a ton litter supposed to be a competition 
in feeding methods or in heredity ability of 
the hogs? If the breeders of purebred hogs are 
going to engage in ton litter competition, it 
would seem to be important that faney methods 
be eliminated. The man who buys foundation 
stock for a market herd is of course tremen- 
dously interested in getting animals which have 
the hereditary impulse to grow rapidly and 
economically. But the market hog man will not 
use nurse sows if he gets an exceptionally large 
litter. Neither will he depend largely on hulled 
oats, bran, middlings and buttermilk, reducing 
corn to less than one-fourth the ration. If the 
purpose of ton litters is to demonstrate which 
strains have in them the ability to produce fair- 
ly large litters that are suckled sufficiently 
and that will later make rapid gains, then by 
all means the records should be made with a 
standard farm ration, the backbone of which 
will be corn supplemented donbtless with a 
little something in the way of tankage, oats, 
linseed meal or soybean meal. 

We believe there is some unusually fine he- 
redity back of these litters which have attained 
a weight of over two tons in six months. Un- 
fortunately, it is impossible to judge the mat- 
ter with any exactness because of the unusual 
eare and feeding methods used. If the ton lit- 
ter people wish to serve the market hog man 
efficiently, it is time for them to consider bring- 
ing their methods down a little closer to earth. 





THE IOWA CORN HUSKING CONTEST 
HE Iowa corn husking meet will be held 


November 12 near Grundy Center. The 
Grundy county Farm Bureau will act as hosts 
te the corn huskers of the state. 

It now looks as tho the only hnskers with a 


—=—==_ 


chance to get in the state contest would be 
men who have already won a county contest 
held not later than November 6. Pen counticg 
have already announced their intention of holg. 
ing a county contest. 

We urge that more farm. organizations get 
up local or county eontests and give their crack 
cornhuskers a chance at state and mid-wes 
honors. 





BATTLESHIPS AND FOREIGN TRADE 


UT this way, we usually feel that the fune. 
tion of the American navy is primarily for 
the defense of the country against possible for. 
eign invasion. The Navy League of the United 
States seems to have a different idea. In send. 
ing out the announcement of Navy Day. Seto. 
ber 27, the president of the league says, among 
other things: 


“The United Stafes is more-and more retum, 
ing to a state of dependence on its foreign com. 
merce, just as it was a century and a quarter 
ago.”’ 

It goes on to explain just what sort of foreign 
commerce it is that requires active support by 
the navy: 

*‘Much of our land suitable for agriculture 
is under cultivation, The east for many years 
has been devoted primarily to manufacturing, 
Now great regions in the middle-west. west and 
south are turning to industry. All sections of 
the country must look increasingly to foreign 
markets for their raw products and manufae- 
tures, in order to maintain our high standard 
of living.’’ 

The emphasis, it should be noted, is all on 
foreign trade in manufactures. Raw materials, 
for some reason, have never seemed to require 
armed guard for transport across the ocean. 
Great Britain, specializing in exports of man- 
ufactures, built the greatest navy in the world 
to see that ports were open to these goods and 
that the goods were paid for. 

One hundred and fifty years ago a navy was 
of some service in keeping the ocean lanes clear 
of pirates and free-booters of all sorts. Today, 
and for some years past, the funetion of the 
navy of any big nation in foreign trade seems 
to be largely to scare foreign eities into treat- 
ing merchants of that particular country with 
respect. Great Britain fought the opinm war 
in China in order to foree entries of foreign 
coods into that country. American ships shelled 
ports in Japan in order to open the ports to 
American trade. Just the other week, British 
gunboats bombarded a Chinese town and killed 
one thousand non-combatants, for the purpose 
of teaching the Chinese that British merchant 
vessels were not to be tampered with. 

We doubt if trade that has been secured at 
the muzzle of the cannon is worth having. ‘So 
far as farm produets are concerned, there has 
never been any trouble in getting them sent 
abroad. People want food and are willing to 
buy it without having any argument presented 
to them in the shape of battleships. 

There is another implication in the statement 
quoted that is worth noting. When the Amer- 
iean navy has succeeded in forcing American’ 
made goods on other countries, in what prod- 
ucts will the manufacturers take their pay! 
They won’t want manufactured goods, because 
these would compete with American goods oD 
the home market, Raw materials, in most casé 
food products, are the only things that can be 
seeured in exchange. : 

From the point of view of the Navy League, 


- it seems that our navy is to be increased in siz 


and effectiveness in order that America can be 
industrialized completely and in order that 
cheap food can be brought in from abroad. St 
is not a program that is designed to arouse aby 
great enthusiasm in the middle-west. 
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CORN HUSKING CONTEST IN 1859 


MISSOURI reader sends us an account of 
A a corn husking contest held in eastern 
Pennsylvania in 1859. First prize was $2, sec- 
gnd prize was $1 and third prize 50 cents. Four 
of the contestants were negroes and two were 
white men. Each man had a shock of corn, 
containing 108 stalks. It was not necessary to 
follow any wagon thru the field as we do to- 
day. The six men were in the center of a ring 
each standing by his shock of corn waiting 
for the signal to begin. The Agricultural So- 
ciety, staging the contest, gives the following 
deseription : 

“Tt required but a moment’s glace of the 
eyeral contestants to perceive that Samuel 
Harkness was the most rapid husker. He threw 
out the ears of corn so rapidly and in such 
quick suecession that one ear scarcely touched 
the eround from his hand before another was 
following after. In his great haste, however, 
haleft some strips of husks upon a number of 
ears. which detracted somewhat from the merit 
of his performance, but upon finishing his 
chock, he sprang to his heap of corn, stripped 
of these remaining husks, and tied up his fod- 
der clean and ahead of all his competitors in 
six minutes and thirty seconds. We therefore 
award him the first premium of $2. The su- 
premacy of Anglo-Saxon over ebony fingers be- 
ing thus signally established, the result was 
erected by an uproarious outburst of applause 
from the vast crowd in attendance. Allowing 
oe minute for tying up his fodder, Harkness 
averaged about three seconds of time to each 
ear of corn husked.’’ 

Today our best huskers can husk an ear twice 
as fast as. this Pennsylvania champion did in 
1859. Moreover, they can keep it up for sev- 
eral hours. Another difference is that the 
husking champion of Iowa receives a prize of 
$100, whereas in the Pennsylvania contest the 
first prize was only $2. But whatever the dif- 
ference, the spirit of a husking contest in 1859 
was evidently much the same as it is today. 





EQUALITY IN TAXATION 


VER in Illinois the farmers are paying the 

lion's share of the cost of the state govern- 
ment, in spite of the fact that the agricultural 
wealth is noti nearly so great as the wealth in- 
vested in other forms of property. Illinois 
farmers believe that,the best way to equalize 
the situatién is to secure a state income tax, the 
proceeds from which will replace part or all of 
the state levy on farm real estate. 

Iowa can have an income tax law like this 
merely by action of the state legislature, but 
Illinois’ constitution is so framed that a con- 
stitutional amendment is necessary. before any 
marked reform in the system of taxation can 
he made. Such an amendment will be voted on 
by the people of Illinois in November. 

The amendment is being opposed, of course, 
hy some of the people, who are profiting from 
the present situation. We hope that their in- 
fluence will not be enough to make the outcome 
doubtful. We urge that the readers and 
friends of Wallaces’ Farmer in Illinois do what 


they can to secure equality for agriculture in ~ 


state taxation. A vote for the amendment is a 
good blow in that cause. 





ALL GUMMED UP 


FROM an Associated Press dispatch from Los 

Angeles, we quote the following items, one 
On special legislation for banks, the other on 
Special legislation for agriculture: 

‘“‘An ultimate defeat of the bill before con- 
gress rechartering the federal reserve banks 
‘would have a most depressing influence on 
business,” said Eugene P. Gum, president of 
the state secretaries’ session, in an address be- 
‘ore the American Bankers’ Association. ‘If 
the reehartering fails in the December session,’ 
he said, ‘there will be a later opportunity to 


present it, but the system’s enemies will con- 
vert the action of a former conservative con- 
gress into a dangerous bludgeon. Later ses- 
sions may not be so favorable.’ ’’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Gum viewed the low 
purchasing power of agriculture with calmness. 
He said: 

‘‘The greatest evil this situation portends is 
that congress no doubt will again be confronted 
with substitutes for the MeNary-Haugen and 
Haugen bills for farm relief. In my opinion 
farm relief is economic and not political. . 
Nothing will substitute for the fixed law of 
supply and demand.”’ 

We refrain from comment. 





WRONG ON BOTH COUNTS 

GEXATOR WADSWORTH, of New York, is 

up for re-election to the senate. He has 
been campaigning among the farmers lately. 
The farmers in up-state New York are dry; 
Senator Wadsworth is wet. It has been neces- 
sary, therefore, to do something to distract 
their attention from this uncomfortable fact. 

Senator Wadsworth’s plan up to date has 
been to relate in some detail how he saved the 
American nation from the menace of the Hau- 
gen bill, He said the other day: 

‘*I opposed that bill because, were it to be- 
come a law, it would virtually put the federal 
government, acting thru a board stationed at 
Washington, in charge of the business of mar- 
keting wheat, corn, cattle and hogs grown by 
American farmers.’’ 

It will be plain to corn belt farmers, of 
course, that Senator Wadsworth doesn’t know 
enough about the Haugen bill even to deseribe 
it accurately. It ought to be fairly clear to the 
farmers of New York that a man who is as eom- 
pletely wrong on the prohibition issue as Sena- 
tor Wadsworth is runs the risk of not being 
very clear-headed on other things. 

Copeland, the democratic senator from New 
York, voted for the Haugen bill when it was 
before the senate. If the present democratic 
candidate for senator from New York is in- 
clined to follow Copeland’s example, we hope 
that the farmers of that state will do their best 
to see that Mr. Wadsworth conducts his prop- 
aganda against prohibition and against the 
Haugen bill outside the senate chamber in the 
future. 





MOLDY SEED CORN 


W E HAVE had many complaints of moldy 

seed corn, especially concerning corn 
picked on September 24 or September 25, just 
before the first killing frost. It seems that 
this corn was usually hung up all right but 
that it contained a rather high percentage of 
moisture, and the air was so humid that mold 
developed in many of the ears. _ Some of our 
readers want to know if these moldy ears will 
be all right if the moldy sections, which are 
usually found at the butt and tip, are shelled 
off. We referred this question to Dr. L. E. 
Melhus who is probably the leading expert on 
mold in seed corn in Iowa. Dr. Melhis says 
that ordinarily the safe thing to do is to dis- 
eard altogether any ear which shows signs of 
mold. If the practice of shelling off the af- 
fected portions is to be followed it is necessary, 
as a rule, to shell back considerably further 
than appears to be necessary. To stop the de- 
velopment of mold all that is necessary is to 
lower the humidity by the simple process of 
raising the temperature. 





- IOWA HOG FEEDERS’ DAY NOVEM- 
BER 12 


jowa Hog Feeders’ Day at Ames is always 
worth while. This year it comes on Novem- 
ber 12. We are sure that Professors Evvard, 
Kildee and Culbertson will have a lot of inter- 
esting things to show the hog men of Iowa. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


A good friend sends us some Ohio and Iowa 
farm papers for the years 1858 and 1859. It 
seems that the Suffolk breed of hogs was one 
of the most popular in those days. Durham 
cattle sales were held with bulls ranging as 
high as $1,000. There was a tremendous inter- 
est in new machinery, and especially in new 
types of reapers and mowers. Lengthy argu- 
ments were made for the use of the osage 
orange for hedge purposes, the claim being 
made that a hedge fence was cheaper, would 
last longer and look better than a rail fenee. 
The editorials were rather high flown and long 
winded and oftentimes took up matters of no 
particular concern to farmers. For instance, 
Thomas Brown, editor of the Ohio Farmer, 
writing in 1858, tells why he thinks that it 
never will be possible to unite the continents 
by cable. He deals at length with the moun- 
tainous nature of the floor of the ocean and ar- 
gues that the cables laid on the rough edges 
of the rocks would be swept back and forth by 
the ocean currents, thus snapping the cables 
like a pipe stem. He concludes with a pious 
statement: ‘‘God has separated the continents; 
we don’t believe man can unite them.’* All of 
these papers seemed to avoid polities very care- 
fully. Apparently none of the editors cared 
to write anything about slavery, states rights, 
or the possibility of a civil war. From a prac- 
tical farm standpoint the main object in tak- 
ing a farm paper in those old days was to keep 
posted on new inventions in farm machinery. 
There were literary discussions, poetry, and 
advertisements of sewing machines, for the 
women. I wonder what amusing reflections an 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer of this year 1926 will 
cause some one who stumbles onto it by acci- 
dent in 1994. 





Herbert Janvrin Browne, the long range 
weather forecaster, seems to be having things 
rather his own way this fall. He has had some 
rather bad misses during the past few years, 
but on the whole his batting average is re- 
markably high. Some time in August he sent 
out a statement to the effect that over the mid- 
dle-west thete would be unseasonably eool 
weather or frosts on September 18 and Septem- 
ber 24. While there were no frosts on Septem- 
ber 18, there were terrific rain storms and a 
very material drop in temperature. Of course, 
the frosts of September 24 and 25 are now 
history. 

For several years, Browne has been predict- 
ing that our summers would be getting cooler, 
and that while there might be a number of hot 
spells in them, yet there would also be a num- 
ber of unusually cool spots in them. As to just 
how much there is to Browne’s theory that the 
long-time changes in weather trace to solar 
radiation and changes in the temperatures of 
the ocean currents, I do not know. However, 
in spite of a number of misses, he has had 
enough successes so that I am watching with 
some interest his prediction of an unnsually 
cool summer for 1927. He has predicted cool 
summers before this, but never so confidently 
as for 1927. It seems that in 1927 he rather ex- 
pects the climate of St. Paul to be shifted south- 
ward to Mason City and the climate of Mason 
City southward to Des Moines. A shift of this 
sort would of course be a fine thing for the 
southern part of the corn belt, but it would be 
rather hard on the northern part. It would be 
good for Kansas and Missouri and hard on 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





You may have noticed the bitterness with which 
some educated men attack the Bible. When I was a 
doy and apple-hungry, when I went to the orchard 
I always noticed that the best apples were on the 
tree that had the most clubs under it. This class 
of men do not find fault with Byron or Virgil or 
Homer. Why? Because these books do not find 
fault with them.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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WHAT AN IOWA FARMER THINKS ABOUT 


An Old Subscriber Tells How He Has Made Out Since He Came to Iowa in the ’90’s 


HAVE thought for a long time that I ought 

to write you and tell you something of our 

appreciation of your paper by us as a fam- 
ily. I have been a reader of it since I came to 
Iowa in the ’90’s and as a hired hand worked 
at $18 per month and board, and thought it 
the best farm paper then that I had ever read. 
Later when I got married and started keeping 
house in a little three-room house with about 
$50 worth of furniture, we had the Bible and 
family worship, Herald and Presbyter, Wal- 
Jaces’ Farmer and the Youth’s Companion. 

In course of time we had a family of seven 
children, two of whom died in infancy and one 
in early childhood, so our life was not one con- 
tinual joy, but neither was it all gloom. We 
had our share of ups and downs, but a gradual 
inerease of financial prosperity, which I want 
to say right here I attribute to the blessing of 
the Almighty more than any one other thing, 
tho we mixed in plenty of hard work and horse 
sense, trying always to make our outgo less than 
our income. We began with the purchase of 40 
acres at $50 per acre in 1898, and have bought, 
sold and traded till now we have 120 with a 
good modern house and outbuildings, well 
stocked and in good tilth, free from debt, and 
four children (one girl and three boys) all at 
home yet. 


Boys All Want to Stay on the Farm 


We also have 240 acres in another farm ad- 
joining this, that was bought since the high 
time at $200 per acre, with a good set of build- 
ings, but only half paid for. This was bought 
for the children, as all the boys were very sure 
they wanted to stay on the farm, tho none of 
them were out of high school at the time. We 
feel that we have been successful above the 
average in raising a family all of whom want to 
stay on the farm, with the experiences of the 
past five years in farming for them to judge of 
its prospects. We have tried to make a home 
with all the conveniences we could afford, not 
losing sight of the fact that interest, taxes, ete., 
must be paid and a little paid on, the principal. 
even at the expense of doing without some of 
the things that others generally were having. 
This has not always been easy to do, as young 
folks like to have all the things that others 
have, but we have been able to show them since 





Here is an article that was never meant 
for publication. It is a letter from one of 
our subscribers. We have taken the liberty 
of printing it after removing all names and 
identifying references. This is the sort of 
reader we think about most when we plan 
the paper. Wallaces’ Farmer is as much 
the creation of farmers like the writer of 
this letter as it is of the editors. 











the crash in prices several years ago where our 
judgment was right. Several of our neighbors 
who were better off than we when we moved 
here got caught in the boom and are now either 
swamped in debt or have had to give up and 
move to cheaper lands. 

I have never considered myself much of a 
business man, and credit a large part of my 
success to the help of others who had made a 
success of their line, and whose opinions I asked 
before closing any deal of large proportions. 
While not buying or selling on the opinion of 
anyone, their opinions often put things in a 
different light and helped me to a satisfactory 
solution for myself. Ever since I began doing 
business with a bank, I have made it the rule to 
keep my banker informed of my exact financial 
state. Here is where a great many young men 
make a serious mistake, for I have had numbers 
of them tell meof their business and in the 
conversation say, ‘‘I didn’t tell the bank, for I 
didn’t think it was any of their business.’’ Now 
I have always figured that if I were lending 
anyone money, what they were doing with it, as 
well as much of their other affairs, was some of 
my business, so I aim to do in this, as in other 
things, as I would like to be done by, and we 
have tried to bring up our children to under- 
stand that. absolute honesty with both man and 
God isthe only safe and sure way to success. 
By suecess, I do not mean financial suecess 
alone. The making of a real home, a character 
and such things are bevond any money success, 
and I tell vou it has been one of the greatest 
pleasures of my life to be accosted by men in 
the town where my children go to school and 
have them say, ‘‘You have as fine a bunch of 
youngsters as come to-this town.”’ 

These are things for which I thank God day 


by day, and trust Him to keep them so, for jt is 
not in the power of parents alone to keep thei 
children from contamination in the present 
complex whirlpool of society. While for a time 
we worried some about them when they firg 
Legan to go out by themselves, we cautioned 
them as to thé choosing of clean friends and’ 
associates, and we have no cause to worry now. 
Tho they have been and are now in the thick of 
football, basket-ball, track meets and all the 
other multiplicity of school activities, yet ] 
have never heard of their being in any trouble 
or, rather, starting any. We are fortunate in 
having a school as well as a town with a reputa- 
tion for cleanness in both morals and athletics, 

I suspect you will think I have a lot of time 
right in the midst of harvest and threshing to 
write such a lot, and so I have, for I was kicked 
clear out of things last week and am now laid 
up for repairs, and haven’t been outside the 
house lot for more than a week, so I have lots of 
time to think. This is my exeuse for inditing 
this to you. 


Finds Much of Value in Wallaces’ Farmer 


With regard to the paper, I don’t see how it 
could be improved, but it has been done from 
time to time, and you folks seem to know more 
about editing a paper than I think I do, and, 
altho I don’t always agree with you in all ways, 
yet I use a lot of your advice, twisting it to my 
needs. We have got thousands of dollars of 
value from editorials, market reports and 
trends, possible demands for hogs, cattle, grain, 
ete., in the next six months or year; and found 
them very much more reliable than the govern- 
ment promises of war timé. Some of these old 
things still stick in my crop, for I tried faith- 
fully to fill all the requirements of the time— 
and lost a lot of money on hogs by it. 

The family all read Wallaces’ Farmer, but 
perhaps none quite so faithfully as myself. We 
have a perpetual subscription taken away back 
in 1912, in the name of my oldest boy, as he 
claimed it then as his and paid for it out of 
money from a pet pig. When he goes from the 
old home into one of his own, we will take an- 
other, and if I am spared to see them all lo- 
cated in homes of their own, I expect to see 
them with a perpetual subscription to Wallaces’ 
Farmer in each. 


JURY CONVICTS ANOTHER CHICKEN THIEF 


Union County Starts After Poultry Pests and Sends One to Prison 


cr stealing in Union county has 


had a setback. It used to be a popular 
pastimes for thieves in that section of 
Iowa to help themselves and get away with the 
poultry. All they had to do, if eaught, was to 
plead ‘‘not guilty’’ and too often they got away 
with that, too. But times have changed, so 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


tin raises White Wyandotte chiekens and has 
several hundred of them about the place. All 
summer she has cared for them and in order 
to keep them healthy she placed them about the 


farm in small coops. Because she had lost a 

lot of her chickens a couple of years ago thru 

the activity of thieves, she always was a bit 

nervous, she said, about going away from home 

and leaving the chickens unprotected. 

Just as they were preparing-to leave she saW 
a couple of fellows drive past in an old 





much so that when Ralph Louden was cap- 
tured early in August, after he had taken 
chickens from the Harry Martin farm, 
northeast of Creston, instead of getting 
away with the loot he was captured and 
brought up before a jury which returned a 
verdict of ‘‘guilty.’’ Then the judge 
took a hand in the matter and now Louden 
is at the state reformatory at Anamosa 
serving a two-year sentence. 

Louden followed the usual taeties and 
didn’t plead guilty, but when Martin and 
A. F. Bayles, Cromwell poultry buyer, told 
of what they knew about the ease the jury 
didn’t hesitate long. Ineidentally, Martin 
and Bayles are the recipients of one of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau $100 re- 
wards for their good work. Louden forgot 
to look at the Service Bureau sign posted 
on the Martin premises when he took the 
chickens. : 

It all started on Friday night, Angust 6, 
when the Martins went visiting> Mrs. Mar- 
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Harry Martin, Creston, and A. F. Bayles, Cromwell, who 


helped convict the chicken thief. 


Ford with an empty crate on the back of it 
and her fear came back. She remarked to 
her husband that thosé fellows were going 
to steal some one’s chiekens but he didnt 
think so. So they went on to see thelr 
friends. 

Next morning when the Martin boys 
were out feeding the chickens they saW¥ 
things that didn’t look just right. One of 
the coops had been carried about 40’) feet 
up the pasture and placed next to the road. 
Over the fence they saw an empty chicken 
erate and nearby an empty gunny sack 
with some wire about it. “As soon as they 
got back-to the house they informed theit 

_ parents of the find and Mrs. Martin knew 
she had lost some chickens. They couldnt 
make a count right then as the chickens 
had been fed and were roaming about the 
farm and would not respond to calls, but 
Mr. Martin decided he’d better notify the 
sheriff. He also decided that as soon a 
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evening came they (Concluded on page 29) 
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to- ponder over these 
questions. 

Twenty boys and girls 
—all living in the ex- 
treme northwest town- 
ship, were enrolled in 
two pig clubs. Twelve 
others were enrolled in 








HARDIN TRIES A NEW KIND OF FAIR 


Home Folks in Township Contests, Club Work and Pageant Replace Paid Entertainers 


sult? Twelve boys and girls of the Holstein 
Heifer Club brought in as many Holstein heif- 
ers of remarkably correct type and of much 
promise for future usefulness. 

Members of the gilt elub and of the sow and 
litter club from the most outlying districts 
were there with their Duroes and their Po- 
lands. Not to be outdone by the younger gen- 
eration, several of the old-time hog breeders of 
the county voluntarily exhibited some of their 
best breeding stoek, altho in these classes only 
ribbons were awarded. 

In the poultry department, the club members 
rounded up approximately sixty birds, none of 
which were disqualified. The latter facet. was 
especially indicative of the studiousness with 
which they had followed their leaders, for in 
previous fairs it was often the fate of much 
older exhibitors to have birds disqualified for 
some defect easily detected. Other voluntary 
exhibitors of poultry increased the total to 
ninety-five pens, Among these were some ex- 
hibited at the recent state fair. 


Marked Changes in Agricultural Halil 


In Ag Hall the changes were perhaps most 
pronounced. The old so-called art products, 
whether done in oil or water or pastel, that had 
been making annual pilgrimages to elaim their 
dole of permium money, were in the limbo of 
the lost. Dear old Aunt Hettie’s crazy quilt 

and Mrs. Imes’ elaborate center- 











piece also failed to arrive. Instead, 
various township nutrition clubs 
had artistic booths showing what a 
man should and should not eat if he 
wanted the world to appear a bright- 
er and better place in which to live 
afterward. All well trained hus- 
bands had, as a matter of course, 
long ago been taught to eat what 
was set before them and say nothing 
but these booths seemed to vie with 
one another in telling why the hus- 
bands should eat it and say nothing. 
Next year some of these self-same 
husbands expect to have a booth of 
their own, designed to prove con- 
clusively that, in this world at least, 
the stomach is the seat of real hap- 
piness and the dining-room the chief 
temple wherein they worship, pro- 
vided it is not ruled by ealories and 








new, a township next to the 
ck: of one in the extreme 
| the southeast corner. There 
vet I were others in other 
ble, parts of the county. 
iy They were normal boys 
puta. and girls, typical of the 
eties, farm, but they didn’t 
time need the hodgepodge of 
ng to the old county fair. 
icked They did need to know 
laid how their hogs looked 
> the when alongside the oth- 
ts of er fellows’. They need- 
iting Calf club boys from all parts of the county competed. ed to know how to make 
: their hogs more profit- 
er HERE was consternation iy Hardin coun- able rather than how to make them mere fash- 
ty, Iowa. That is, there was mild conster- ion plates. They needed to know the newest 
bjs: nation and in certain localities. July had approved principles of swine husbandry rather 
‘rom iad been torn from the calendar of 1926, the than the little tricks of the showman. 
— first week of August had gone, and not even a There were other boys and girls in other 
and, tentative date had been claimed for the annual elubs. And there were older farm folks who, 
fe ie. eunty fair. The life of the Hardin County as township units, had undertaken adult pro- 
bey: Agricultural Society was despaired 
S of of. Outwardly it had been as the 
and tireus posters say, ‘‘bigger and bet- 
dees. tr than ever’’ as each successive 
und yar had rolled around, but inward- 
bis ly there was a cancer of debt that 
old presaged an early demise. It began 
aith- vith a first mortgage, spread to a 
we wend, and then to a joint note. 
Now there were whisperings of fore- 
but tosure. Altogether, its condition 
We was such that the directors, who 
back for some years past had tried vari- 
s he ms nostrums known to fair boards, 
t of feared the shock of another fair 
the vould prove fatal. In facet, years 
- before, some of the eynics had pro- 
| lo- nonneed it dead. 
see 
ces’ Alarming Array of Problems 
What would people say? What 
would people do without this time- 
honored institution? Where could é } Pare ; 
ihey show their pigs and pumpkins, The townships contested for honors with exhibits like this. 
‘wap yarns with old aequaintances, 
qaff their synthetic orangeade or regale them-~ jects. Where and how could they have an ‘‘ex- 
elves with hot dogs and beer that was some- perience meeting’”? 
times ‘‘nearer’’ than was generally supposed ? Quiekly grasping the situation, the county 
st a Where could the rising generation rise to such Farm Bureau, with some aid from the Eldora 
thru heights as on a ferris wheel, or, adorned with Community Club (Eldora is the county-seat), 
bit brass jewelry, suggestive pennant bands and formulated plans for a fair that would be dif- 
ome eanes, parade in the promenade of kewpie dolls? ferent if nothing more. Primarily, it would be 
Where could they learn new games of chance, a fair for the interests of farm folks, but that 
saw with now and then the chance of winning some ultimately meant the in- 
old tawdry, worthless article that would make the’ terests of every one, so 
of it “five and ten’’ blush with shame? Who world — every one would be wel- 
d to provide meat and drink, especially the latter, comed— under certain 
ng or the fakers and sharpsters that annually in- conditions. It would be 
in't fest the country as the summer days shorten a fair for education and 
heir into autumn? Who would encourage the inspiration, with just a 


“warming up’’ of a few worn-out old nags 
0¥s that usually trotted away, or paced, as the oc- 


sa tasion might require, with the major portion of 
oe the gate receipts? Who would provide a long- 
feet “iffering audience with the open-air clap-trap 
vad. ot the would-be vaudeville stars? In short, how 
ken ‘ould somebody take several hundred dollars 
ack mt-of the county, giving nothing in return, and 
hey yet send these country people home believing 
a they had had a ‘‘ perfectly wonderful time’’? 
ne 


Such were the specifications of the old coun- 
int try fair, much the same today, except that it 


ens @ Must be “‘bigger and better than ever.”’ 

the @ Why is a fair? What is a fair? 

but A small clientele of the Farm Bureau gath- 
ee ‘ted, at the invitation-of the county agent, 


5) Mm -his office. one afternoon a few. days later 


carrots. 

Girls’ canning clubs gave evidence 
that canning in the home is by no 
means a lost art and a number of winsome lass- 
es in immaculate white aprons and caps, always 
adorned with the green emblem of the Four-H’s, 
seemed quite competent to ‘‘can’’ peremptorily 
anyone who dared even whisper ‘‘flapper.’’ 

Another section of the building strikingly 
presented, in yet another series of booths. the 
ever-increasing interest (Concluded on page 12) 





dash of clean, wholesome 
amusement. It would be 
free in that no admis- 
sion or entry fees would 
be charged. Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 7 and 8, were 
named as definite dates. 
With state aid, an at- 
tractive premium list 
was scheduled. A sys- 
tematic advertising eam- 
paign was begun. Inter- 
est, and with it enthusi- 
asm, eame and grew and 
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grew. 
But what of the re- 





The home talent clowa band amused the crowd—and played well, too. 
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OATS FOR BROOD SOWS 


Rations That Save Corn and Aid Farrowing 


By R. A. SMITH 
IWinois Agricultural Experiment Station 


P3*HE old tradition that the only use 
for oats on the farm is for horses 
is rapidly disappearing with the in- 
creased attention that has been given 
to the utilization of this feed. The 
bulky nature of oats limits very mate- 
rially their use for fattening pigs. How- 
ever, this matter of bulk, instead of 
being a handicap in brood sow rations, 
is a very desirable characteristic, and 
herein is suggested a means of utiliz- 
ing a large quantity of the grain. The 
substitution of oats for a part of the 
eorn for the several million brood sows 
now being fed in the United States 
would not only use a tremendous quan- 
tity of the grain, but would produce 
better results at farrowing time. 

The shortcomings of a corn-alone ra- 
tion for brood sows is very evident 
and additional feeds should he selected 
with the idea in mind of correcting 
these deficiencies. The characteristics 
that should be emphasized in the sup- 
plementary feeds are bulk, protein, 
mineral and vitamins. The value of 
oats in supplying bulk has been men- 
tioned, and is very helpful in keeping 
the sow in good physical condition. 
Another point that should be men- 
tioned in this connection is the possi- 
bility of forcing the sow to take exer- 
cise by scattering oats on a feeding 
platform or on the ground when it is 
frozen. 

That the corn-alone ration will be 
benefited by the addition of oats is in- 
dicated by a study of the composition 
of the two feeds. Oats are considerably 
higher in both protein and mineral. 
This is especially true in regard to 
calcium, which is the mineral element 
that is most likely to be lacking in the 
rations of farm animals. 

Oats and corn are both lacking in 
certain essential vitamins, and addi- 
tional feeds are needed to make up this 
deficiency. The best source of vita- 
mins for most conditions is alfalfa 
hay, which may be ground or chopped 
and mixed with other feed or fed in a 
rack. The latter method js very satis- 
factory when good quality leafy alfalfa 
hay is available, but quite often when 
poor grade hay is used the sows will 
not eat enough of it. Alfalfa is also 
helpful in adding considerable calcium 
to the corn and oats ration. 

The substitution of oats for a part of 
the corn will help from the standpoint 
of protein and mineral, but will not 
supply a sufficient quantity of these 
substances. This point is emphasized 
in some experimental work at the IIli- 
nois station, in which the addition of 
alfalfa hay to a corn, oats and mineral 
ration for mature brood sows appeared 
to increase the size and vigor of the 


pigs. This is, however, the only criti- 
cism that could be made of the corn 
and oats ration, as it was very satisfac- 
tory from other standpoints. 

In the same year, two lots of gilts, 
which were eighteen months old at the 
time the test finished, were used. Lot 
I received five parts of ear corn, four 
parts of whole oats, alfalfa hay in a 
rack, and mineral. Lot II received, in 
addition, one-fourth pound of tankage 
per head daily for the first sixty days 
and one-half pound daily for the re- 
mainder of the gestation period. Altho 
the tankage ration was somewhat more 
expensive, better results were secured 
at farrowing time. The pigs were heav- 
ier at birth and in addition appeared 
stronger. 

The mineral mixture used was made 
up of two parts of ground limestone, 
two parts of steamed bone meal, one 
part of salt and two ounces of potas- 
sium iodide in each 100 pounds of the 
mixture. 

Altho further work will be done be- 
fore any definite conclusions are 
drawn in regard to brood sow rations, 
there are a number of rations that can 
be listed as giving good results in the 
experimental work at this station, as 
follows: 

1. Ear corn, five parts; whole oats, 
four parts; alfalfa hay in rack; tank- 
age, one-fourth pound each for first 
sixty days, one-half pound each for 
next fifty days; mineral. 

2. Ear corn, five parts; whole oats, 
four parts; alfalfa hay in rack; min- 
eral. 

3. Ear corn; tankage, one-fourth 
pound each for first sixty days, one- 
half pound each for next fifty days; 
alfalfa hay in rack; mineral. 

The amount to feed should depend 
entirely upon the condition of the sow. 
Every effort should be made to bring 
the sow to farrowing time in the con- 
dition that will enable her to best take 
care of her litter, which will mean a 
moderate amount of flesh. 





Minerals for Cows 


One of the most common questions 
asked our veterinary editor during the 
past year was in regard to cows hav- 
ing a depraved appetite or chewing 
wood or other unusual _ substances. 
Most commonly this is due to a short- 
age of minerals in the ration. This 
shortage occurs most commonly with 
a dairy herd, tho it is not at all uncom- 
mon in a herd of beef cows or young 
catttle of any sort. 

Dairy catitle are probably the larg- 
est users of minerals of any farm an- 
imal. Milk is rich in minerals and the 











Orleans, Indiana. 


oi her litter. 


milk or buttermilk. 





LITTER WEIGHS 4,925 POUNDS AT SIX MONTHS 


This litter of seventeen Durocs was produced by Jenkins Bros., of 
The hogs averaged 289 pounds when 180 days old. To 
avoid death losses the pigs until ten days old were placed with mother 
and the nurse sow during nursing period only. The mother raised: eleven 
In addition to self-fed corn and tankage, these pigs were 
fed a thick slop of equal parts of ground corn and oats, mixed with sweet 
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PIONEER FARM COUPLE VISITS AMES 


These Iowa farm pioneers, Mr. and Mrs. B. E. McCloud, of Ryan, 
Delaware county, aged 78 and 74, respectively, traveled 160 miles with 
the farm bureau delegation from their county in order to see the state 
agricultural college at Ames and the experimental work being carried 
As far as known, they are the oldest couple to visit the college 
this year, tho more than 7,000 people from over twenty-five counties 
For years the McClouds have been readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and among those who practice good farming, clear 








food eaten or body of the cow must 
supply them. Five minerals are most 
largely required by cows and growing 
cattle. They are sodium, chlorine, 
iodine, calcium and phosphorus. Salt 
supplies the first two. Iodine is gen- 
erally supplied in sufficient quantities 
by the general ration. Certain soils 
are deficient in this element and when 
so it must be supplied. 

Calcium and phosphorus are the two 
elements the lack of- which most fre- 
quently causes depraved appetite. Fre- 
quently other disorders and a run- 
down condition that shows in weak 
calves, retention of afterbirth and de- 
creased milk flow can be traced to a 
deficiency of calcium and phosphorus. 

Feeds rich in protein generally are 


. 


also rich in phosphorus. Alfalfa and 
other legume hays are particularly 
rich in calcium (lime). 

However, a mineral] mixture should 
supplement the use of proper feeds, 
Less experimental work has been done 
with mineral feeding to dairy and 
beef cows than with hogs and fat- 
tening cattle. The simple mineral mix- 
ture used for hogs, one part salt, two 
parts bone meal and two parts lime 
stone or hydrated lime, seems to 
work “fairly well with cattle. Tests 
at Ames indicate a dairy cow requires 
a pound to two pounds of minerals per 
month when a good ration is provided. 
Deficiencies in minerals are apt to be 
come most hurtful during the winter 
months. 


RAISES OWN FEEDERS 


Jowa Farmer Shows How It Can be Done Successfully 


Can a farmer afford to raise his own 
feeder stuff on high-priced corn belt 
land? It would seem that an affirma- 
tive or negative reply to this question 
depends largely on conditions on indi- 
vidual farms, and that several factors 
must be taken into consideration. 

After some years’ experience, John 
Wissler, one of the veteran farmers of 
Cass county, Iowa, has come to the 
conclusion that he can very well af- 
ford to raise his own feeder calves, 
and for two very good reasons. First, 
he has 100 acres of his farm in perma- 
nent blue grass pasture—a part of the 
farm that is too rough and broken to 
allow for cultivation of crops. Sec- 
ond, he began to realize a few years 
ago that the fertility of his soil was de- 
creasing. 

Tho he has been raising his own 
feeders for only a few years, Wissler 
is no novice at the cattle feeding 
game. He fed his first load of steers 
in 1893 and he has fed out a load prac- 
tically every year since then. 

However, he found that feeding a 
load of steers for a short period each 
year did not keep his manure spreader 
busy enough to keep up the fertility 
of his 240 acres, -so he decided after 
studying the matter carefully that the 
best plan was to have more cattle on 
his farm thruout the year. 

Since he had Shorthorn cows on the 
place at that time, he added more of 
them until he had a herd of forty. He 
very soon switched to the use of pure- 
bred Hereford sires, however, and he 
has used them every year since, so that 


his calves now have a preponderance 
of Hereford blood. 

Calves on the Wissler farm are 
dropped in April and they have the 
run of blue grass pasture with thei 
dams until the following January. 
After the pasturage becomes rather 
slim in late fall, the cows and calves 
are fed some corn fodder and clover 
or alfalfa hay. 

About the first of January, the 
calves are brought into the feed lots 
and started on a ration of corn and 
oats, together with a little linseed 
meal and alfalfa hay. They are mar 
keted in early summer, as a rule, when 
they are da little better than a year 
old, and generally average 1,00 
pounds or more in weight. 

Wissler says that since he started 
growing his own feeders the hundred 
acres of permanent pasture has pre 
duced a much heavier growth, the mar 
ure spreader has been kept on the jod 
longer, he grows and has need of more 
legumes, which enrich the soil, and he 
is thru with the annual job of going 
market ta search out a load of goo 
quality feeder stuff. By raising bi 
own, he is assured of a nice uniform 
lot. 

Here is a point that shows the effi 
ciency of this plan: Since he bes@? 
raising feeder calves, not a pound 
hay or grain has left the farm & 
cept in the form of beef or pork on tl” 
hoof. On the other hand, he has # 
times bought soil fertility from ™* 
neighbors in the shape of more sr2# 
for his feeding stock.—W. C. Muiler 
burg. 
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YEAR after year we have been telling poultry raisers 
that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic sold on a 
guarantee to make poultry healthy, to make hens lay, 
to make chicks grow. 

We have tried to make it plain that if any poultry 
raiser anywhere, at any time, does not find it profit- 
able to use Pan-a-ce-a it shall not cést him one cent. 

We have published wide the fact that Pan-a-ce-a 
is sold only by responsible local dealers who are 


—even now some poultry raisers 
do not understand 


authorized by us to refund the money of any user 
who finds Pan-a-ce-a has not been profitable to him, 
and that we reimburse the dealer. 

Even with all these assurances, some poultry rais- 
ers hesitate to use Pan-a-ce-a because they regard it 
as an expense from which they would not get the 
worth Of their money. _ 

This large advertisement is published to give again 
assurance in the most positive way possible that 


DR. HESS POULTRY > 


PAN-A-CE-A 





is sold on the make-good plan 


We are talking right straight to you, Mr. and Mrs. Poultry 
Raiser. We want you personally to know just how we 
sell and you buy Pan-a-ce-a. 


Look at this guarantée 
When you buy Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a, our responsi- 


' bility does not end until you are satisfied that your invest- 


ment is a profitable one. Otherwise return the empty 
container to your dealer and get your money back. 


Notice, you are the judge 


You buy from the local dealer whom you know. You 
buy with the understanding that if you are not satisfied 
your investment has been a profitable one this same dealer 
is to give you your money back. He does not quibble. It is 
simply your satisfaction or your money refunded. 


Don’t worry about the dealer 


Please don’t worry about the dealer. He does not stand 
to lose if you call for your money back. We authorize him 
to refund your money and we reimburse him. We are 
able to make this unconditional guarantee because we 
know that Pan-a-ce-a does make good. We have been 
selling it in just this way for over 30 years. 


How many hens have you? 


Tell it to your dealer. Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according 
to the size of your flock. Tell him how many hens you 
have and he will supply you with enough Pan-a-ce-a for 


that sized flock. 


Then feed it according to directions, one pound to every 
50 pounds of mash. Feed all of it. You are relying on the 
guarantee in what you are doing. You have your dealer's 
promise backed by our promise over the signature below 
that if you do not find it profitable it costs you nothing. 


Pan-a-ce-a is a great help during the moult 


Your hens are moulting now, or soon will be. It is a try- 
ing time for hens; they stop laying and become low spirited 
and droopy. It is a time when hens need help. Just 


remember that forcing out the old quills and growing a 
new plumage of a thousand feathers is a serious business. 

It requires just so much feed, so much grain converted 
into nutrition to do that job. Now, the more you can get 
your flock to eat and assimilate each day, the quicker your 
hens will get back to laying. 

Poultry Pan-a-ce-a helps moulters moult. It keeps your 
flock from getting into that run-down, unhungry stage. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains tonics that improve the appetite— 
tonics that promote digestion. It contains iron—so essenti 
to a moulting hen—iron that keeps the paleness away. 
Pan-a-ce-a also supplies the minerals, Calcium Carbonate 
and Calcium Phosphate (bone meal), so necessary during 
the rapid growth of feathers. 


Back on the egg job 
After the moult Pan-a-ce-a tones up the dormant egg 
organs, and starts the feed the egg way. 


It conditions both pullets and moulted hens and helps 
make them strong winter layers. 


It conditions breeders and gives you strong chicks. 
It prevents ~nd relieves little-chick ailments. 
It means health and good feeling for fowls of all ages. 


One extra egg pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen consumes 
in six months. « The price of one 2-lb. broiler pays for all the 
Pan-a-ce-a 200 chicks will need in 60 days. 





Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 


A time-tested, proved remedy for lice on poultry, stock and 
vegetation, including vines, plants and rose bushes. 

For use on Poultry—Dust in feathers, sprinkle in nests, on 
roosts and on brooder floors. Dust chicks frequently. Keep 
in the dust bath the year around. 

For Horses and Cattle—Stroke the hair the wrong way and 
sift in the Louse Killer. 

For Vegetation—Lice and bugs on cucumber, tomato, squash 
and melon vines, cabbage worms, slugs on rose bushes. Sift 
on plants and around stems while wet with dew and after 


every rain. GUARANTEED 











You owe it to yourself to give Pan-a-ce-a a trial 


For over thirty years, leading poultry raisers everywhere have been constant Pan-a-ce-a users. Every year, thousands 
more adopt the Pan-a-ce-a way of poultry raising and find that it pays. You want to make the most-out of your poultry. 
If you are not already a Pan-a-ce-a user, you certainly owe it to yourself to give Pan-a-ce-a a trial—NOW. Remithen, you 
run no risk. Prove the worth of Pan-a-ce-a for yourself, on your own flock—on the guaranteed plan. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Incorporated, Ashland, Qhio 
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Ben F isifilion Rated Fertility 
Above Money in the Bank 


Back in the days when Benjamin 
Franklin trod the streets of Philadel- 
phia,many gems of Franklin wisdom 
went out of that city and into the copy 
books of forthcoming generations. 
One of Franklin’s best was, ‘The best 
investment is a deposit of fertility in the 
soil bank—surest and pays the best.’ 
True in that day of virgin soils, and 
truer by far today! 

Since Dr. Franklin made that far- 
sighted observation the boundaries 
of American agriculture have been 
pushed west, south, and north in our 
nation. New soils have been made 
old soils. The preservation of soil 
fertility has become a problem of 
vital importance to agriculture. 

Thousands of experiments have 
been made. Many commercial ferti- 
lizers have been developed. But in 
most sections the old reliable barn- 
yard manure remains the outstanding 
fertility restorer. Always considered 
a by-product of livestock production, 
in these days of highly intensive farm- 
ing it assumes a role of first import- 
ance. No farmer can afford to waste 
its life-giving fertility. 

Common sense says that every 


forkful should be put on the fields. 


The McCormick-Deering Manure 
Spreader makes this a comparatively 
easy task. Loads can be lifted easily 
over the low sides of the McCormick- 
Deering, after which the light-draft 
spreader carries the manure to the 
fields and spreads it uniformly and 
finely over the ground. Some enter- 
prising farmers pull their spreaders 
with their Farmall tractors, as shown 
above. -Others use horses or reg- 
ular tractors. In any event, the 
work they do is of the most proft- 
able kind. 


Spreading manure this year brings 
increased crops next year. It puts 
back into the soil the fertility that 
this year’s crop takes out. It main- 
tains and increases the productivity 
of your farm. Who is there who 
would willingly rob his soil and waste 
valuable barnyard manure when every 
rule of modern agriculture repeats, 
in effect, what Ben Franklin said 
many years ago? 


If you are not now taking advant- 
age of the McCormick - Deering 
Manure Spreader, we suggest that 
you talk to your local McCormick- 
Deering dealer about one for im- 
mediate use. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


If you do not find in Wallaces’ 











Notes On Co-operation 


What Farmers Are Doing In the Business Field 


HE folks who designed the Califor- 
“nia Prune and Apricot Growers 
had this thing 
makers of the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States: Both were afraid of let- 
ting the people exercise very much 
control. The constitution provided for 
an electoral college which was to 
name the president and vice-president. 
In this same way, this California or- 
ganization provided for a voting board 
which elected the board of directors. 
This business of cutting off the 
membership from any direct influ- 
ence on the policies has not been espe- 
cially successful, as was shown by the 
referendum taken last year as to what 
the future policy of the association 
should be. Less than half of the grow- 
er members participated in the refer- 
endum held. The others were not in- 
terested enough to vote. Most of those 
who voted favored the abolition of the 
voting board. Due to the fact that a 
majority of the members did not par- 
ticipate in the referendum, the asso- 
ciation is still being managed in the 
same way. The officers are, however, 
“badly worried over the lack of inter- 
est of the members, and it is probable 
that efforts will be made to get a more 
complete expression of opinion from 
the growers. 


in common with -the 


Consumers of milk products up in 
Minneapolis have a chance to get a 
strictly co-operative product delivered 
at their door. The Franklin Co-opera- 
tive Creamery Assotiation was organ- 
ized five years ago by milk wagon 
drivers who were not satisfied with 
the rate of pay and the conditions of 
work. Their co-operative has increased 
its volume of business greatly from 
year to year. This association has 
distributed milk at a very low cost, 
the idea being that every time they 
could lower the cost of retail milk a 
cent, the amount consumed would in- 
crease. It has a total volume of sales 
almost five times as great as in its 
first year. The dairy products han- 
dled by this company are secured 
from the Twin City Milk Producers, a 
co-operative of farmers. 


The New York reports indicate that 
the Minnesota Co-operative Creamer- 
ies Association is planning on branch- 
ing out still further in its sales. Some 
time ago, the association began to 
ship small amounts of high grade 
cream to neighboring cities. This 
business has proved to be very profit- 
able, and the association is now mak- 
ing an effort to get into the New York 
market. 

There is a city ordinance, however, 
which permits the local authorities to 
reject cream from creameries not. in- 
spected by the city inspectors. The 
Minnesota federation has offered to 
pay the expenses of a city inspector 
to check up on the creameries, if in 
that way they can get into the New 
York market. 

Since New York City is at the mo- 
ment quite worked up over the alleged 
poor quality of some of the cream and 
milk coming in, there seems a possi- 
bility that some action along this line 
may be taken. Minnesota cream is 
now going as far east as Philadelphia 
and Washington. 


Co-operative marketing of cotton in 
the south seems to be holding its own. 
The tobacco co-operatives got a hard 
blow-thru the failure of the different 
tobacco associations. The cotton peo- 
ple, with an organization perhaps not 
quite so centralized, have done better. 
Their hard times seem to be ahead 
of them, however, with a low price for 
cotton apparently due. Only five asso- 
ciations were operating in 1921 and 





1922 and handled 52,000 bales. Six. 
teen associations operated last Year 
and handled nearly a million ang a 
half bales. 


Iowa shipping associations are going 
more vigorously at the job of building 
up county federations. Boone and lowa 
counties are completely organizeg 
Hardin, Cerro Gordo, Page and Han. 
cock are fairly well along in this Work, 
and ten more counties have plans well 
under way. These county associations 
hold regular meetings of directors, of. 
ficers and managers work out a uni. 
form set of records, so that they cap 
compare notes at the meetings. This 
comparison of records has helped jp 
a number of cases to make possible 
shipments to the most profitable mar. 
kets. 

The county associations can algo be 
of help in building up weak locals, ang 
in the consolidation of locals where 
two or three weak ones are trying to 
get along in one territory. Different 
counties have special projects that 
they are working on, of course. Iowa 
county is now planning. to have every 
livestock producer in the county 
signed up on a contract basis with his 
Iceal. Other groups are finding out 
that there are a lot of things they can 
do in common and save money. 


The county-wide shipping associa- 
tion over in Adams county, IIL, is still 
going good. (Our readers will remem- 
ber this from the article we had in 
Wallaces’ Farmer after the first year 
of its operation. Other items have ap 
peared since.) In 1925 this county 
shipping association sold stock to the 
value of $1,154,112 and turned back 
to the producers ail but 1 per cent. 
The low overhead was due to the fact 
that the association made some profit 
on handling potatoes, serum and virus, 
and also got a good patronage refund 
from the sales agency at St. Louis. 
Shipments in Adams county are made 
from thirteen points. The local mana 
gers take care of the loading. The ae- 
counting is handled in a central offiee. 
Commissions to the station managers 
came to $4,359, to the county manager 
$1,787. Expenses of bookkeeping 
came to $1,270 and claims to $5,366. 
County associations in other states, 
that operate on an independent basis, 
may be interested in checking up and 
seeing how the overhead compares 
with this. Six hundred and twenty-one 
cars were handled last year; 90 per 
cent of the business was in hogs. 


The co-operative marketing of eggs 
as they do it on the Pacific coast is 
shown in a new moving picture, “Co 
operative Marketing—Pacific Coast 
Eggs,” just released by the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture. This twe 
reel film shows the practices at such 
points as San Diego, San Franciseo, 
Portland and Seattle. Farm commutt 
ties that are interested in the develop 
ment of co-operative egg marketiné 
may want to use this film at one of 
their fall meetings. Write to the Of 
fice of Motion Pictures, U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. For a limited period the film ca! 
be obtained free by paying the tral® 
portation charges. 


Increase in the number of co-opet® 
tive associations andAn the number of 
members of course wouldn't meal 
much unless accompanied by increasé 
in the volume of business. The com 
parison made by the Department of 
Agriculture is ona little different b 
sis here, the two years being 191° and 
1925 imstead of 1915 and 1925. Eight 
hundred co-operatives reported for 
1913 that are still in existence amd 
ready to report in 1925. In the early 
year they handled something over $81, 
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900 worth of business; in 1925 a 
uttle petter than twice that amount. 
fhe increase is due to increased mem- 
pership per association,. to increased 
s. Sf ppsiness per member, and in some 
a oa to a higher price level. 

an < The west north-central section had 

’ over half of the associations reporting. 

The increase in business for this 

‘oup was 94 per cent. Iowa with 

© going sighty-two associations showed an im 
uilding grease of 37 per cent for the period. 
1d Towa fighty-seven associations reporting in 
anized, wisconsin showed an increase of 160 
‘d Han cent. Minnesota had 246 associa- 
S work, tions, and an increase in business of 
ns well ys per cent. Missouri had an in- 
‘lations HM iease of 258 per cent. Iowa does not 
OTs, of HP ow up very well in this comparison. 

4 uni HB quite probably the Iowa associations 
ey can reporting in 1913 were largely farmers’ 

This devators, and with the increase of 
Iped in i feeding there has been a constant de- 
ossible crease in the amount of grain handled 





le mar jy a good many elevators. 

The average amount of business per 
alse be yssociation increased from $99,000 in 
Is, and HB 913 to $199,000 in 1925. Iowa had a 
where bigger volume than the average in 


ying to 1913, with $145,000; but in 1925 they 
fferent stayed about the average with $199,- 
'$ that 0. Minnesota went from $59,000 up 


Towa MB, $157,000. 
> every 


county 

‘ith his The Nebraska Farmers’ Union Ex- 
ng out change, after a rather hard struggle in 
ey can the years following the deflation, has 
y. apparently pulled out of the woods. 
last year it had net profits amount- 
ing to $36,000. Its sales amounted to 








—— $1,500,000. a bigger figure than has 
is still BJ teen reached in the last five years. 
ele The Exchange does a mail order busi- 
Ret ness with individuals, does a wholesale 
it ve business for the Farmers’ Union locats 
ave ap 

comm and stores, and also operates some 
te the branch houses.—D. R. M. 

| back 

r cent. ; : 

he = Hog Cholera Situation 

) nats: In reply to our query one of the big 
refund serum companies writes: 

Louis. “The hog cholera situation is very 
» made critical indeed thruout the entire mid- 
mana- de-west. The outbreaks that have 
rhe ae- been occurring during the past three 
office. months and which are getting worse 
nagers instead of better are the most exten- 


anager sive and virulent of any that have oc- 
eeping curred since 1909 or 1910. 


$5,366. “So far as Iowa is concerned, prac- 
states, tically the whole state is badly infect- 
basis, ed, altho the northern two-thirds of 
up and the state is probably’ hit the worst. 
npares Minnesota, South Dakota, parts of Ne- 
ity-one braska and also Illinois, Indiana and 


90 per Ohio are suffering severely. If the 
farmer would only learn to vaccinate 
lis pigs shortly after weaning time 

f eggs every year as a preventive measure, 

past is then he would always be able to get 

e, “Co stfum thru his veterinarian because 

Coast the various serum companies would 

Ss. De- Se to it that they made plenty of 

s two strum every year for his needs. But 

t such the serum companies can not produce 

neised, the maximum amount of serum every 

nmuni- year and pile up an enormous quanti- 
eveloe JM ¥ simply on the chance that cholera 

‘keting may hit the country and force the 

one of farmer into vaccination of his swine. 


he Of “The veterinarians thruout the 
Depart Be country and the various serum com- 
on, D. Manies have risen to the occasion to 
m cai @ the best of their ability and chances 
trans ae that within another month’s time 


the situation will ease up considerably 
vith the arrival of colder weather. On 
oper the other hand, there will be a fall pig 
:ber of Top coming on soon that will have to 
mead be vaccinated and this will take con- 
crease Me “erable serum. 
com “If this year’s experience will wake 
ent of ‘D the American farmer to the fact 
nt ba- that hog cholera ig just as dangerous 
13 and #% *"d costly a disease as ever; and if it 
ight # "ll impress upon him once more that 


d for the only prevention against hog chol- 
e and §§ is the administration of good 
. early @ *Tum and virus preferably when the 


DE Weichs about fifty pounds or there- 
abouts, then at least something will be 
fined next year from the pitiful and 
“Storiunate conditions this year.” 


r $81- 


& 
oR, eh . 
Te ee ‘ 








What CHRYSLER 


Standardized Qual 


By J. E. Fields 


The Chrysler plan of Quality 
— Standardization differs from,and 
is superior to, ordinary manu- 
facturing practice and methods. 


Chrysler Standardized Quality is a fixed and 
inflexible quality standard which enforces 
the same scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness—the same 
absolute accuracy and precision of alignment 
and assemblage —in the measurement, the 
machining and the manufacturing of every 
part, practice and process in four lines of Chry- 
sler cars—‘‘50’’, “60”, “70” and Imperial “80”. 


Thus “purchaser’s risk” is eliminated. The pur- 
chaser is assured of absolute safety. He knows 
that every Chrysler—from the lowest-priced to 
the highest-priced —is the supreme value in its 
class. That the value of each is unquestionable. 


BUILT AS ONLY : CHRYSLER BUILDS 
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lowa Farmers 


Figures don’t lie. 


run for profit. 


continued low assessments. 


pritate companies. 


now open to agents. 


offered anywhere. 


W. P. DAWSON, Aurelia, President 
R. T. PACKER, Adelphi, Secretary 





The hail insurance assessments for 1926, just issued, tell a con- 
vincing story of low cost insurance carried for its members by 
“Square Deal’—lIowa’s farmer-controlled, farmer-operated, 
genuine cooperative hail insurance association. They show that 


“Square Deal” Made Smallest Assess- 
ment of Any Full Market Value 
Company in Iowa on Business 
Written in 1926 


Here they are—read them. Show them to 
your neighbors. Then join your farmer friends in this econom- 
ical, cooperative protective organization. 


‘Square Deal,” the farmers’ own association, levied only 244 % 
in the southeast district and 2°4 % in the northwest Iowa district 
this year— an assessment lower by $10 per thousand than any 
other full market value company in Iowa. Contrast this with the 
other companies, organized for private profit, which levied as 
high as 334 % and 4% during the same period. ‘“‘Square Deal,” 
also, could have levied an assessment higher than was necessary 
to pay losses and operating expenses, but “Square Deal” is not 
It is conducted for the purpose of furnishing 
protection at lowest possible cost, and that is the answer to its 
Its officers are real farmers, living 
on their farms, not finangally dependent for a living on the 
salaries received from the association. 


Organized for Protection Not for Profit 


Just compare the assessments made by ‘‘Square Deal’’ with those made by the 
If thirty million dollars of insurance written in six other 
concerns had all been carried in ‘‘Square Deal’’ it would have saved the farmers 
of Iowa nearly $300,000.00. That would pay quite a few taxes and grocery bills. 


Turn to “Square Deal” NOW and Save Money 


Some associations (percentage settlement) do not give their members full 
market value for losses, but pay such a proportionate part of the insurance carried 
by them as the destroyed crop is of the entire crop before loss oceured. This 
plan, by often paying less than the actual loss, enables them to levy a slightly 
lower assessment than ‘‘Square Deal.”’ 
pense of the members suffering the loss. 


Real Farmer Agents Wanted—If you ere a real farmer 
we want you with ‘‘Square Deal.’’ 
You can call on your friends in spare time, 
saving them money and giving them the best hail protection ever 
Write us this week if interested. 


Square Deal Mutual Hail Insurance Assn. 


CAPITAL CITY BANK BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Win 


This, of course, is done at the ex- 


There is some fine territory 


J. E. CRAVEN, Kellogg, Vice President 
ROLFE WAGNER, Ankeny, Treasurer 











No fire to watch! No 
fuel to buy! No atten- 
tion needed every = 
gov a ~~" the - 

mpster Hog Waterer, all except the Bow!, with 
fresh manure. Manure heats the water in one end 
of the Waterer and constant circulation keeps the 
water in the water bowl warm atall times. Thous- 
ands now in use proven practical by years of serv- 
ice. Farmers have a the Dempster Hog 
Warerer self hea: when it was 30 degrees below 
zero and more. Ht that is needed is a fresh 
supply of manure every 30 to 90 days. Write for 
complete See ie at your dealers. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 So. 6th Street Beatrice, Nebr. 


SELF-HEATING 


HOG WATERER 





f eCream 
lirect to your farm. You 
lon’t pay us for it for 4 
months. You may have 
a 30-Day Free Trial to 
convince yourself. f 
Write today for our new 
Melotte catalog and our 








Write For FREE BOOK 





Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


Write fer price and FRESE sampte 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
349 W. Madisen, Chfieage, Ellmeote 
Piant: Bueffale, iewa 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Hardin Tries a New Kind of Fair 


es 


(Continued from Page 7) 


in poultry production and the problems 
of the poultrymen. Facts and figures, 
feeds and feeders, chickens, feathered 
and otherwise, together with such 
poultry paraphernalia as necessary to 
convert an innocent looking egg into 
a shining silver. dollar, were in 
abundance. 

No doubt some of the keenest in- 
terest of the fair centered around the 
nine township Farm Bureau booths 
competing for a purse of $300. Or, 
was the interest of the men, whose 
hands accustomed to the toil of the 
fields, now “fussed” with the daintiest 
of crepe paper and ribbons, with scis- 
sors and paste and needle and thread 
and a mouthful of pins, frantically en- 
deavoring to provide a proper setting 
for some of the fruits of their toil. 
Some idea of the measure of their 
success may be had by ghecking their 
scores with those of the county booths 
at the state fair. In this case, grass 
seed was omitted from the score card, 
thus leaving the possible score 950 
points rather than 1,000. Otherwise 
the score card was identically the 
same as that used at the state fair. 
Prof. Dyas, of the Iowa State College, 
did the scoring. The final scores 
ranged from 909 down to 751. Grant- 
ing the fifty point handicap, the scores 
of the first three townships were yet 
such as to have placed them sixth, 
seventh and eighth at the state fair, 
and all above the score there given to 
Hardin county, which, incidentally, 
was first in its section. A very pro- 
nounced “friendly rivalry’? was mani- 
fest between a number of the town- 
ships. This rivalry will do much to- 
ward maintaining a keen interest in 
the fair. 

Altogether more than $800 was paid 
in cash premiums, every cent of which 
was to the farms and farm organiza- 
tions of the county. With the exceo- 
tion of the boys and girls who were 
club members, no individual received a 
cash premium. 

Two good afternoon programs were 
held in the amphitheater. One fea- 
tured the address of Ed Dunn, of Ma- 
son City, former candidate for gov- 
ernor on the democratic ticket and a 
leader in co-operative affairs, and the 
other Charles Hearst, president of the 
Iowa state Farm Bureau. Mrs. P. L. 
Friedley, of Waterloo, and local tal- 
ent, mostly musical, helped to preserve 
the proper balance in the programs. 

With due appreciation of the sense 
of humor of the audience, it might be 
said that a local farmer clown, but of 


| more than local reputation, came near- 


er “carrying away” the audience than 
any professional comedian that has ap- 
peared at the fair in many years. Fur- 
ther diversity was had in the clown 
band that could really play, in a base- 
ball game and a pushball contest eack 
afternoon and in demonstrations of 
farm hitches for ten horses driven 
with two lines. 

Lunch and refreshment stands were 
in ample abundance and freely patron- 
ized, but other than these, not a single 
concession marred the beauty of the 
landscape. Even the screeching old 
merry-go-round was supplanted by a 
string of live Shetland ponies, sup- 
plied by a local breeder and in care of 
competent attendants. Children were 
given rides once around a miniature 
track for one cent and five times 
around for a nickle. To them the 
change was a distinct innovation and 
if in the future their wishes are con- 
sulted the days of the artificial ponies 
are over. 

As a fitting climax to each of the 
day’s activities there was presented 
each evening under professional direc- 
tion a historical pageant depicting 
some of the more notable events in 
the early settlement and development 
of Hardin. county. The infield of the 
fair grounds as an open air theater 
was first set for an early Indian vil- 
lage. Braves, both on foot and horse- 


back, in their full regalia of paint and 
feathers, squaws, doing the menial] 
tasks of the camp} together with Weird 
Indian dances not only vividly por. 
trayed historical scenes but gaye the 
youngsters some thrills that brought 
forth their hearty applause. This act 
was followed by the coming of the 
first white settlers in their covered 
wagons, one drawn by a team of cows 
with the old-fashioned ox yoke: the 
first log cabin, the surveying of loca- 
tions, staking of claims, establishment 
of a blacksmith shop, of a school, the 
first mail, carried on horseback ip a 
bandana handkerchief, formation of 
the Mutual Protective Society, ejection 
of squatters, lynching of two horse. 
thieves, the coming of the railroad and 
many other events of those pioneer 
days. Interspersed were the old corn 
huskings, quilting bees, square dances 
and other early forms of recreation. 
The pageant closed with a group of Da- 
triotic scenes from the World war, the 
customary fireworks and the singing 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” More 
than 400 local people from all over the 
county participated in making it, for 
a county fair, an exceptionally spec. 
tacular production. The interwoven 
stories and historical facts; the riding, 
the dancing, the lighting, costuming, 
staging and music, each helped in mak- 
ing it a production destined to live 
long in the memories of those who 
saw it. 

For many days previous to the open- 
ing of the fair there had been pouring 


-into the Farm Bureau office a contin 


uous stream of relics and curios of pio- 
neer days in Hardin county and even 
earlier. Among them were various ar- 
ticles of clothing, cooking utensils, 
firearms, books, papers and public doe- 
uments. These were carefully labeled 
and distributed among the show win- 
dows of Eldora for public display. The 
collection was so large and the inter- 
est so great that as a result a strong 
effort is being made to organize a 
historical society and provide a place 
where they may be carefully and prop 
erly exhibited for the generations to 
come. This in itself has made the fair 
worth while. 

The idea of the pageant was not 
incorporated in the original plan of 
the fair but added shortly afterward. 
Altho advertised as a free fair it was 
deemed advisable to make a charge 
for admission to these evening per- 
formances. As a result almost $700 
was netted to help defray the general 
expense of the two days. This ena- 
bled the management to close with 
only a small deficit which the Eldora 
Community Club promptly voted to 
pay, with the comment that they re 
ceived a greater return on their invest- 
ment, as they chose to call it, than 
ever before. Thus, the fair proved it- 
self a success even financially. 

The attendance thruout exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations. Pec 
ple came from all over the county. 
There were some from adjoining coun- 
ties, even as in the old days. But no 
one became drunk, because there was 
nothing to drink. Best of all, they 
were of the type who didn’t want to 
drink. Rather they were representa 
tive of the best of Hardin county’s citi 
zenship both from country and from 
town. The customary riff-raff, the 
scum, the backwash with their attend 
ant evils, were missed—with pleasure. 

It was difficult to realize the annual 
Hardin county fair of 1926 was past. 
The old order had indeed been 
changed. The fair had been regener 
ated, in the sense that it had beet 
born again and washed of its former 
errors. It had been born among pee 
ple whose standards of amusement, of 
recreation; of education, of farming, of 
co-operation, of fellowship, were oD 2 
new and higher level, born into 4 
county where it was possible to grow 
and develop thru meritorious service 
and not thru hocus-pocus. 
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IOWA BOY IN DENMARK 


From Emmet County to a Job on a Danish Farm 
By VIGGO JUSTESEN 





in Denmark. 


army, 








This article is the first of a series on farm life 
V. Justesen, the author, was born on 
a farm in Emmet county, Iowa, and lived there until 
the war broke out. 
and came back to divide his time between 
farming ‘and going to college. 
decided to take a trip to Denmark and find out for 
himself whether Danish co-operation and farm life in 
general is all it was cracked up to be. 
on a farm in Denmark now. 
something of Danish farm life from the inside. 


He spent several years in the 


Last summer he 


He is working 
His articles will show 








HE ship I was on arrived in Co 

penhagen at ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning of June 22, but even at that time 
of the night it was still light enough 
to see the city and surroundings. For, 
tho the midnight sun does not shine 
directly on Denmark, it hides just be- 
low the horizon and gives the country 
peaceful twilight far into the night. 

I had no more than slipped luckily 
by the customs officers with my type- 
writer and Camera when I received my 
first impression of Danish life. Arriv- 
ing in a strange city, the first thing 
to impress the traveler is always the 
traffic, for the minute he arrives he 
becomes part of it. As I reached the 
street in Copenhagen, I felt as if some- 
one had a hand on my collar and was 
whispering to me to slow down a little. 
Yet I began to think that there are 
times when even patience becomes a 
vice, and I thought it rather ridiculous 
when a taxi driver never went over 
fifteen miles an hour on the road to 
the hotel, for there was hardly an” 
traffic. But it seems that Danish taxi 
drivers observe traffic regulations. H> 
held out his hand for both right and 
left turns, and I+ noticed that team- 
sters and bievcle riders did the same. 
I have been told later by Bernhardt, 
the hired man, that even wheelbarrow 
chauffeurs have to follow suit, but I 
have no figures to prove it. 

Compared to America, cars are few. 
The bicycle is the national mode of 
transportation, and in the morning 
when people go to their offices the 
traffie is so crowded with bicycles rid- 
den by people all the way from eight 
to eighty years old, that it is almost 
impossible to cross the street. The 
streets are exceedingly clean in Copen- 
hagen—depressingly clean. I walked 
around with a handful of waste paper 
in my pocket all forenoon because I 
couldn't find a place dirty enough so 
that I could throw it aside without a 
guilty conscience. 

Leaving Copenhagen for Falster, 
where I expect to spend some time on 
a farm, I received that same “slow 
down” impression from the train serv- 
ice. Looking out of the window, I no- 
ticeed that the fence posts seemed to 
80 by just as rapidly as they did at 
home, but I’ve noticed since that they 
are twice as close together. And at 
all the highway crossings there are 
gates that are closed when the train 
comes. 

Arriving in Falster. I had to call 
the farm where I was going to stay, 
and as I glanced in the telephone di- 
rectory I noticed that every one was 
registered according to his profession, 
Position or occupation. For instance, a 
farmer here is not ealled Mr. So-and-So, 
as he is at home. If he owns his farm, 
he is ealled Farm-Owner Andersen, 
and if he rents his farm he is called 
Renter Andersen, or whatever his name 
might be. There seems to be quite a 
difference in the prestige that the two 
titles afford. 

On the farms there are very few 
tars, altho they seem to be increasing 
“apidly, according to the farmers here. 
The folks who came to meet me at the 
Station drove a lively sorrel horse, 
hitched to a pieturesque high-seated 
buggy. 

We drove up into the old cobble- 
Stone courtyard and while Bernhardt, 
the hired man, unhitehed the horse, I 





took advantage of the opportunity to 
look around a little. I was rather sur- 
prised to find that the barn was pro- 
vided with both electric lights and run- 
ning water, while in a machine shed 
nearby I saw an American made mow- 
er and binder, and I’m beginning to 
think that I have had very much the 
same impression of Danish agriculture 
that the easterner, who thinks that we 
still shoot buffalo and Indians in the 
middie-west, has of this section of the 
country. 

To be sure, the buildings, with the 
straw-thatched roofs, show signs of age 
and solidity, but for equipment there 
seems to be little lacking. The farm 
house was equipped with modern con- 





veniences except for the old-fashioned 
hand-carved furniture that would make 
an American antique collector green 
with envy. While eating dinner, I was 
informed that I might help with the 
haying in the afternoon, and I eagerly 
accepted the invitation, for, after hav- 
ing traveled a while, working clothes 
feel mighty good. As soon as the meal 
was finished I was ready to go to work, 
but again found that I would have to 
slow down a little. The Danish farmer 
takes a nap for an hour after dinner, 
and being a firm believer in, “when in 
Rome do as the Romans,” I followed 
suit. I didn’t sleep much, but I 
shouldn’t be surprised if I learn how 
before long. But at one-thirty we were 
ready to go, after we had been served 
coffee and cake in the garden, but be- 
fore I left the house, Bernhardt, the 
hired man, brought me a pair of wood- 
en shoes to wear in the field. Still 
wanting to be in style, I took them, 
and I was greatly surprised to find 
them as comfortable and as cool as 
they really are. Of course, they seem 
awkward, and one would hardly care 
to run a hundred-yard dash in them, 
but that hardly seems necessary. The 
farmers here are not in the habit of 
running hundred-yard dashes after 
dinner or any other time. They take 
their time. 

When I came out into the courtyard 
the team was already hitched to the 
hay rack, which looked as if it might 





hold five or six good forkfuls, and we 
drove to the field, where long rows of 
tiny stacks awaited us. Two of us 
pitched the hay, while Bernhardt load- 
ed it on the rack, and by the time we 
had six stacks loaded we had a load 
that was about all the horses could 
pull. At the barn we unloaded by 
hand, one man pitching from the hay 
rack, while two of us managed to keep 
it away from the door in the hay loft. 

On one occasion I picked up the 
lines and drove the team to the field, 
but when I wanted them to stop and 
yelled, “Whoa,” they paid about as 
much attention to me as a deaf man 
pays to a radio concert. It had never 
entered my mind that any horse broken 
to drive couldn’t understand the Eng- 
lish language, but I wasn’t long in 
learning that I must say “P-r-r-r-r-r” 
to get results. I’m becoming quite apt 
at rolling my tongue by now, and when 
I “P-r-r-r-r-r” the horses stop, usually. 

At six o’clock sharp, we unhitched 
the team, and after feeding them we 
were done for the day, for a special 
hired man, known as the feed-master, 
does the chores and take care of the 
milking. Being a feed-master on a farm 
here consists in caring for the cattie, 
weighing the food for each cow and 
keeping a record of it, milking the cows 
and weighing the milk from each cow, 
delivering the milk to the creamery 
daily, and in his spare time helping a 
little around the farm. 










R. M. BAKER 
Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. 


Came from Iowa in 1916. 


Where will you 
‘set up’ the boys? 


Can you get them enough good 
land in your own neighborhood 
at a price you can afford to pay? 
Do you want your boys to have to work for 


someone else, or would you like them to be 
independent for life ? 


Of course you want them to be independent. 


Has quadrupled original 


investment. 
800 acres. 


bushels. 


Write for this Booklet 
—it is FREE 
Let us send you our book on the 


Now owns 
Averageryield 
of wheat for district 40 to 
50 bushels; Oats 80 to 100 
Finds climate 
very desirable and educa- 
tional advantages splendid, 


You are working so that they may havea 
better start than you had yourself. 


Will you be able to “‘set them up” on good 
land in your own neighborhood? Even if 
you can afford $100 to $200 an acre, is it 
not better business to buy four or five times 
the acreage in the Edmonton District ? Here 


the best of raw land can be got for $10 to $25 
an acre, and improved farms at proportion- 


ately low prices. 


Investigate thoroughly all that is claimed 


for the Edmonton District. 
know the more likely you are to decide that 


The more you 


this is the place for both yourself and the 


boys. 


Edmonton District. Write your name 


end address on the side of this ad, 
tear it out and mail it. We’ll send the 
No charge. 


This book shows photographs of our 
farms and livestock and gives facts 
and figures about the Edmonton Dis- 


book right away. 


trict. Send for it to-day. 


No other grain or mixed farming country in 
America offers such rewards to the man with 
even a limited capital who is willing to 
work, No other new country offers such 
good living conditions. 


THE EDMONTON DISTRICT 


CENTRAL ALBERTA, CANADA 


Address JOHN BLUE, Secretary Edmonton District Chamber of Commerce, EDMONTON, Canada 


Edmonton District Chamber of Commerce is a voluntary public body. It has no land to sell. It gives 
impartial and reliable information. It will welcome your inquiry and answer it completely. 1e 
—anmarene —— 
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Best Equi nt 
Per SieLcan Epetem 


YoU can farrow pigs in zero weather with 

100% safety — get two litters yearly 

from each sow—and make the early markets 
prices are highest with the 


ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 


—a ect farrowing house which ten minutes 
work changes into a year ‘round hog house. 
This house has separate pens for six sows and 
their pigs; has brooder stove in center with six 
rate little pig pens under it where pigs can 

keep snug and warm and away from sow. 

eeps them warm in coldest weather. Five 
cornered pens and br 
from being laid 
profitable. 

Best for McLean System 

Rests on skids. Essily moved. Good for owners 
or renters. Sanitary. Well ventilated. Two men 
can put up in two hours, by bolting sections to- 
gether. Painted. Has weather proof roof an 
cello-glass, top ventilating windows, Built 
clear fr and No. | dirnension lumber. 


Raise16 to 20 Pigs Per Sow Yearly 
Hog raisers all over the hog belt are doing this. 
can you by using the Economy Hog House 
the year round. Actually costs less than if you 
built it yourself, Get this patented, centrally 
eated = 4 house now and make more money 
ever be’ 


ooder gate protect pigs 
on. Makes early farrowing 





fore. Farmer Agents Want 
Limited Number of Territories Open. 
Write for Our Proposition. 
SEND COUPON— SAVE MONEY Z 
— —— 
i Economy Housing Co., Onawa,lowa Dept.B 
I Send catalog and agents proposition to: 


I Name 








j Town 
[Sete RFD. | 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 


SAVE YOUR 
HOGS 




















Keep your farm animals 
free from lice, worms, con- 
stipation, mange, etc. This 
will go a long way toward 
preventing cholera and 
other diseases. 


USE 
Faultless Medicrude 








For information see focal 
agent or write for circular 


HAWKEYE OIL CO. 


Waterloo, lowa 











OUR or five lamb feeders in the 
same community in the eastern 
part of Polk county, Iowa, plan to mar- 
ket their lambs this fall a bit differ- 
ently than most corn belt feeders. One 
of them went to Belle Fourche, S. D., 


in September and purchased 1,500 head 
for the group. As is found in most 
bunches of lambs bought on the range, 
there is considerable variation in size 
and flesh among the 300 received by 
each feeder. These farmers plan to 
market co-operatively. Whenever 
among the group a carload heavy and 
fat enough to meet market needs can 
be gathered together, these larbs will 
be sold. 

Jesse Bane and his neighbors are 
applying the shipping association prin- 
ciple to marketing their lambs. It 
makes possible the wider distribution 
of sales. Anyone familiar with the 
fluctuations in lamb prices appreci- 
ates the value of distributing sales. 
Marketing the drove fattened in a half 


VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Lamb Feeding—Planting Orchards— Why Clover Fails 
By JAY WHITSON 


seeing apple trees planted on the 
square plan. Mr. Felter has his on 
the diamond pian, I learned, and so he 
gets a thirty-six-foot spacing between 
rows thirty-one feet apart. There is 
no question as to the advantage of al- 
ternating the trees in adjoining rows. 
Why nearly every one (myself includ- 
ed) has followed the square plan, I do 
not know. 

As it will be many years before 
these permanent trees will need all of 
the room, Mr. Felter is making use of 
shorter-life fruit trees for fillers. He 
is using cherries and summer apples 
largely, and plans to cut them out 
whenever the room is needed by the 
more valuable trees. 

Grimes Golden, which is one of the 
best apples raised in Iowa, is particu- 
larly subject to crown gall and other 
trunk diseases that kill or injure it. 
To lengthen the life and reduce the 
disease injury some of the nurseries 
are offering “reworked” or “twice- 





grafted” Grimes. These trees have a 

















taken. This was two years ago. 


useful. 
ing corn. 





A TWENTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD AND HER OFFSPRING 


The mare to the right was twenty-six years old when the picture was 
In spite of her twenty-eight years, she 
carries good flesh and shows considerable spirit. 
Page county, lowa, her owner, says that while they have quit working 
her, it was not because she is worn out but because she is entitled to com- 
fort and ease for the remainder of her days. 
shown in the picture with the old lady promise to be as long of life and as 
They are the favorites among the farm work stock for cultivat- 


Lenus Hagglund, of 


The daughter and grandson 








dozen bunches instead of in one or 
even two lots offers a chance to mar- 
ket them at a more uniform degree of 
fatness. The plan should work. 


Can winter wheat be put in suc- 
cessfully after hogging down a field 
of corn? If so, it will be possible for 
a considerable number of Iowa farm- 
ers to replace oats as a nurse crop by 
wheat. 

Lewis Morris, who farms near 
Grimes, Polk county, Iowa, plans on 
trying this plan even if it is as late 
as October 25 before he gets the wheat 
in. The slowness of maturity of the 
corn crop and bad weather has pushed 
the date when the field will be ready 
much later than some years. Mr. Mor- 
ris believes if the wheat sown this fall 
produces well that he can adopt this 
method as a part of his regular rota- 
tion program. He has been studying 
the late seeding tests that have been 
conducted at Ames. As a result he 
is going to give it a trial. 


“Authorities told me that I should 
have thirty-six feet space between my 
permanent apple trees so I put the 
rows thirty-one feet apart,” explained 
Victor Felter, Warren county farmer, 
as he was telling me about the twelve 
acres of Jonathan, Grimes and Deli- 
cious that he planted in 1925. 

That the rows thirty-one feet apart 
would space the trees thirty-six feet 








sounded wrong to me. I was used to 


boll or main trunk of a more hardy 
apple upon which a Grimes Golden 
top has been grafted. Mr. Felter has 
used these “twice-grafted” trees, hop- 
ing to obtain more permanent trees of 
this valuable variety. 


clover has 
into use 


Sweet 
largely 


recently come 
in the nearly level 


fertile black land northwest of Des | 


Moines. Near Ogden, in Boone coun- 
ty, I walked across a forty-acre field 
seeded with oats last spring. The 
stand was very irregular. In the lower 
spots, the sweet clover was a very 
good stand and about eighteen inches 
high. On the higher ground there was 
a poor stand and the plants there 
were only eight to twelve inches high. 

I was surprised at the variation, es- 
pecially as there was not much differ- 
ence in elevation between the lowest 
and highest spot in 
more than fifteen or twenty feet if I 
am a fair judge. I asked the owner if 
the irregular stand was the result of 
dry weather during the spring and 
summer and he said that it was. The 
year 1925 was a bit unfavorble for 
new seeding and gave him an irregu- 
lar stand, but in 1924, which was more 
favorable, he had an excellent stand 
over the whole field seeded. 

As I drove the twenty-five miles 
south from Ogden to Dallas Center, I 
watched for 1926 sweet clover seeding. 
If a field looked irregular as to stand 
I would walk across it. <A _ perfect 


factory. 
the field, not | 
The field was divided in three cutting 


| stand and big growth was found in the 
lowest points, tapering off to a fair to 
poor stand in some cases on the 
est points, with less than half the 
height. In one field there was yg 
sweet clover on the highest groung, 

What sounded like a reasonable ex. 
planation when given me in the first 
case, didn’t sound reasonable when | 
had walked across a field with @ per- 
fect stand over the whole fieiq. as | 
did not far from Dallas Center. In 
June I visited the agronomy farm at 
| Ames and Mr. Forman, who has charge 

of the soils work there, called our at. 

tention to the variation in the £rowth 
of red clover between different plots 
On the higher ground, the limed plots 
gave a growth and stand that woulq 
produce two or three times as much 
hay as the unlimed plots joining, On 
the lower ground only a short distance 
away, the results of liming were not 
very noticeable. 

Probably during a very favorable 
year for seeding, the higher ground op 
much of this soil like that in Dallas 
and Boone county will give a fair 
stand of sweet clover or red clover ag 
the soil is not extremely acid. But 
let the weather be rather trying anq 
the combination of this and acid gpjj 
overcomes the new seeding. And the 
weather gets the full blame. 








Has Stover Silage a Place? 


Many people feel that they can not 
afford to feed silage containing the 
grain to growing cattle, beef cows and 
dry dairy cows as a main part of the 
ration. This has discouraged the use 
of silage; not only discouraging the 
erection of new silos but causing 
many already erected to be unused. 
Is there a possibility that stover silage 
has a place on farms where a consid- 
erable portion if not all the cattle 
belong to some of these classes? By 
stover silage is meant silage made 
from corn from which the ears have 
been gathered. 

Experimental work at the Illinois 
station a few years ago indicated that 
stover silage when balanced with a 
pound of linseed meal daily was an ex- 
cellent ration for beef cows and grow- 
ing stock. Clover or alfalfa hay in 
small quantities would serve the same 
purpose as the linseed meal. This sto 
ver silage cost only about one-half 
as much as silage containing the grain. 

Last year I helped fill two silos 
where the corn was gathered before 
putting the corn into the silo. This 
made the third year that this had been 
the kind of silage used by Alvin Kunze 
and Ernest Molthaup, of Cass county, 
I believe. They found it satisfactory. 
Not only was the grain saved for feed- 
ing to that portion of the stock that 
really needed it, but the work of han- 
dling the fodder was made much eas- 
ier. If one questions this, let him put 
a good load of bundles on a wagon, 
first with the ears still on and second 
with them removed. 

Just how to get the corn gathered 
satisfactorily is apt to bother until a 
method is worked out. Dropping the 
ears on the ground is not entirely sat- 
isfactory as the binder and wagons 
run over them, breaking them and 
burying them in the ground. Should 
wet weather occur shortly after silo 


| filling the quality of the corn is im 
| jured. 


Ernest Molthaup used a method that 
was economical of labor and satis 
He planned on having the 
corn all cut before the filling begat. 


lands. Enough men gathered corn to 
keep the binder busy. By rotation the 
men gathering and the binder shifted 
around the lands. The snapped corm 
was hauled tq an old orchard with a 
good growth of blue grass where ft 
was scattered until needed for feeding 
the hogs. No spoilage occurred. The 
shortage of hay makes the use of cor 
in some form necessary on many 
farms this year. Stover silage 4d¢ 
serves consideration on farms where 
the bulk of the cattle are neither milk 





| cows nor fattening steers.—J. W 
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[What 105 Co-operatives Have 
to Say 
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(Continued ‘from page 3) 


six less often. The shipping associa- 
tions split up rather badly on this 
int, with less than half holding 
monthly meetings. 

Another question was whether the 
poard at its meetings checked over the 
manager’s report or simply O. K.’d it. 
This, of course, is a question that 
could not be answered very satisfac- 
torily by a letter. The ’overwhelming 
yote was for a close check of the man- 
ager’s report by the board. Twice as 
many reported that they checked the 
report as against those that simply O. 
Kd it. This proportion was the same 
in both classes. : 

The question on which we pinned 
some hopes was one which asked 
whether the co-operative had _ close 
working relations with any general 
farm organization in the territory— 
Farm Club, Farmers’ Union, Grange, 
or anything else. The point at issue 
here was that where there is a close 
relationship, ordinarily speakers at the 
meetings of the general farm organi- 
zation will talk about co-operative 
problems, and the membership is likely 
to be a little better informed than 
where the co-operative tries to go it 
alone. The ordinary co-operative has 
a meeting of the whole membership 
only once a year. The ordinary farm 
club or other social group meets every 
month or oftener. If some of these 
monthly meetings are devoted to co- 
operative affairs, the members are 
likely to get a good deal more stimu- 
lus toward working for the success of 
the co-operative thru the club meet- 
ings than they are thru the annual 
meeting of the co-operative itself. 


The reports on this question were 
as interesting as we had expected. In 
Class A of the elevators twelve said 
that they were co-operating with the 
general farm organization, four of 
them were not; in Class B eleven 
were and thirteen weren't. In the 
Class A creameries eight were co-op- 
erating and five were not. (The totals 
in each report do not always agree 
since in some cases answers were not 
given to all questions.) In Class B of 
the creameries seven were co-operat- 
ing and eleven weren’t. In Class A of 
the shipping associations three were 
co-operating and four weren’t, the only 
group in which the majority was in fa- 
vor of the noes. In Class B of the 
shipping associations fourteen were 
cooperating and seven weren't. 


The totals here show that in Class A 
of all three groups twenty-nine were 
co-operating and thirteen were not; 
in Class B thirty-two were to thirty- 
one who were not. If we throw out 
the co-operative shipping associations 
and consider only the elevators and 
creameries, the totals are more strik- 
ing. In Class A the ratio is twenty to 
Nine and in Class B twenty-four to 
twenty-four. 

This seems to indicate pretty strong- 
ly that it is good business for the co- 
operative to have a close tie-up with a 
general farm. organization. No doubt 
if an investigation were made on the 
other side, it would prove equally to 
the benefit of the farm organization to 
have a tie-up with the co-operative. 

If the survey shows a fair sample 
of lowa co-operatives, it seems fair to 
Conclude that a co-operative that 
Wants to succeed will, in addition to 
using ordinary business sense, see that 
= membership is informed as to its 
affairs and kept continually interested 
M co-operative methods. Close rela- 
tionship with a general farm organi- 
tation whose frequent meetings can 
be used to discuss co-operative affairs 
Is apparently a big help. A second 
atticle to be published soon will £0 
into the details of the way the more 
Successful co-operatives tackle this 
Part of their job. 
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Fence Building Time 
RIGHT NOW! 


Quickly Driven 
Red Top Steel Fence Posts 
Make Fall Fencing 
Easy, Practical and Cheap 


HY steal valuable time from other urgent farm work next Spring 
when it is so easy to do your fence building and repair now? 
Red Top Steel Fence Posts have revolutionized fence building. Hard 
soil doesn’t make any difference when it comes to driving Red Tops. They 
drive easily even in hard, dry soil at the rate of 200 or more a day—and 
one man can do the job. And with the Handy Fasteners one man can 
attach fencing to Red Top Posts and do a perfect job. 


Save by Fencing Now 

At this season prices on fencing and on 
Red Top Steel Fence Posts are low. Prob- 
ably lower than they will be in the 
Spring. You will do a better job now be- 
cause you have less demands on your time 
and by doing your fencing at this time you 
will save time that can be used next Spri 
to an advantage. Fences built with “ 
Top”’ Stee! Fence Posts cost less to build 
arid less to keep up. 

“Red Tops” Make Temporary 

Fencing Easy 

The rapidly growing custom of “hogging 
down”’ part of the corn crop requires tem- 
porary fencing that is economical and easily 
moved. “‘Red Tops” are easy to drive, they 
hold the fencing securely—prevent it from 
being “‘rooted” up or ridden down. Then, 
too, when you want to fence in a new 
area it is easy to pull Red Top Posts and 
give the fence a new location. 
“‘Hogging down” is a profitable method 


of “marketing corn on the hoof.” You save 
all the trouble and expense of husking, 
cribbing, reloading and feeding and your 
hogs make better gains when allowed to 
forage for themselves. Huskers miss a few 
bushels to the acre, a hog misses none— you 
get all the possible profit from your corn. 


See the Red Top Dealer 


Ask him about the many farmers-who 
have discovered the advantages of using 
Red Top Steel Posts. Let him show you 
why it is strong and durable; how easy it 
is to drive and align with the One-Man- 
Driver; how the fence attaches so firmly 
that it is the best post for carrying fence 
over rolling ground and how it is “‘alumi- 
numized”’—a special baked-on, weather- 
resisting process that assures long, useful 
life to these posts. 

Let the Red Top dealerin your town 
explain the Red Top guarantee to you and 
give you a copy of our booklet “How to 
Build Fences of Long Life.” 


@Telbie}(-m-)in-lale lism jie lelel-re mr-1—) 
Red Top “Steel fence Posts 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 





38-E South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 











Now for the Hallowe’en Stunt Party 


‘H ALLOWE’EN is a time when near- 
’ 

r ly everyouie wants to give a party 
or attead one given by a friend. This 
Hallowe’en stunt party promises a jol- 
ly evening with plenty of fun at small 
expense and labor. 

Characteristic invitations may be 
written on cards of orange color in 
the shape of a large old moon with an 
owl cut out pasted at the top with the 
following words: 


“It is a world of spells, 
Come, let us try some.” 


Date, time, place, name of hostess. 


Cards in the shape of moons with 
grinning grotesque faces marked on 
them may be used for decorative pur- 
poses. A frieze of them around the 
room will add the necessary festive 
touch and brown owls made of tissue 
paper may be perched on them at An- 
tervals. Owls may be made from 
clothespins by wrapping around them 
erepe paper cut in rows of pointed 
petals, wrapped round and round and 
stuffed with cotton, two shades of 
brown being used. The eyes are made 
of ruffles of the lighter shade of 
brown with black and orange mat 
stock disks in the center. The top of 
the bird is also made of mat stock 
covered with crepe paper. These may 
be fastened to the tops of the moons 
and the effect will be quite Hallowe’en- 
esque. 


To start the fun immediately as 
soon as the guests have assembled, di- 
vide the company into two sides. The 
hostess passes slips of paper to the 
leader of each division and the side 
that draws No. 1 is the first to put on 
a stunt. 

The group which does not have to 
perform starts to count, one, two, 
three, four, five, slowly and so on up to 
ten. If some member of the other side 
has not started to give a stunt by 
that time one point is gained by the 
counting side. If some one has started 
to perform they are to stop counting 
immediately. 


The hostess should provide a num- 
ber of simple properties such as pump- 
kin seeds, nuts, apples, apple seeds, 
a small mirror, paper and pencils, 
twine, hoops, paper witch dolls, nee- 
dles, etc. The stunts may include: 


Pumpkin Seed Race (apple seeds or 
nuts may be used)—Each person is 
given a teaspoon filled with seeds. 
They line up at one end of the room 
and at the given signal race to the 
opposite end, touch the wall and back 
again to the goal. The first one to 
return without losing any of the seeds 
is promised success in matrimonial af- 
fairs. 

Apple Stunt—Apple seeds are sup- 
posed to possess special properties on 
Hallowe'en, acting as charms. To this 
end, place twelve seeds carefully to 
one side while you cut twelve slips of 
paper exactly alike and on one side 
write the name of some one present. 
Turn them all over with blanks up- 
permost and mix them so that you will 
not know which is which; then, hold- 
ing the seeds in your left hand, re- 
peat the following verse, stopping at 
each line to place a seed on the pa- 
per and then turn over to find whom 
you love and the one you cast away, 
etc. Continue matching apple seeds 
with papers as you count until all 
twelve seeds and twelve papers have 
been used. 


“One I love, 

Two I love, 

Three I love, I say; 

Four I love with all my heart, 
Five I cast away. 


Six he loves, 

Seven she loves, 
Eight they both love, 
Nine he comes, 

Ten he carries, 
Eleven he courts, 
Twelve he marries.” 


If a man does the writing he writes 
girls’ names and girls vice versa. 

Hoop Fortune Stunt—For this three 
large hoops are provided either made 
of wire or wooden barrel hoops sus- 
pended from the doorways. The first 
is covered with white paper, the sec- 
ond with orange and the third with 
red. Each contestant is allowed one 


try at each hoop with a balloon or, 


large rubber ball provided for this pur- 
pose. If he sends it thru the first 
hoop it means fame; thru the second, 
money, and thru the third, success in 
love affairs. 


Overcoming the Witches—In the 
center of the table place a row of 
witch paper dolls. Each player is 
given a turn at rolling three orange 
colored marbles at the figures. Those 
who are successful in knocking down 
the witches are promised that they 
will succeed in overcoming all obsta- 
cles for the coming year, the degree of 
success depending upon the number of 
witches knocked over. 


Needle Portents—Sit on a round bot- 
tle laid lengthwise on the floor and 
try to thread a needle. First to suc- 
ceed will be the first to marry. 


Fortunes on Strings—Fortunes are 
attached to the end of a string, each 
guest being given the end of a string 
to find his way thru the maze in 
which the string is tied to the fortune 
at the end. The first one to succeed 
is promised success in finding a way 
out of all his difficulties. 

Alphabet Stunt—Letters of the al- 
phabet cut from cardboard are placed 
to float in a pan of water. Contest- 
ants armed with hatpins each try to 
spear a letter which is supposed to 
have some special significance with 
regard to his life. For example, H 
may mean happiness; P, plenty; M, 


money, etc. If any one fails to spear 
a letter within the three-minute limit 
‘t is considered a very unlucky omen. 


Initial Stunt—Each player is asked 
to do a stunt the name of which be- 
gins with his own initials. For in- 
stance, Bernice Linton bows low. 
Belle Mason is bewitchingly myste- 
rious. 


A Knotty Stunt—Give each player 
twelve short pieces of twine with in- 
structions to begin knotting them, one 
knot to each length. Then when the 
signal is given each one is asked to 
untie his own knots. The first one to 
succeed is promised success in solving 
all his knotty problems. 


Magic Twine Stunt—The leader 
standing at one end of the room cuts 
from a ball of twine a length of cord 
and rolis the ball to the other play- 
ers to cut each a length as closely 
resembling the other as possible. The 
one coming nearest is. promised the 
greatest degree of success in his 
chosen field. 


Verbal Pair Stunt—See who can 
within the time limit give the longest 
list of words that usually go together. 
Examples are: Yes and no, will and 
won't, hook and eye, cup and saucer, 
needle and thread, house and lot, up 
and down, knife and fork, pen and ink, 
paper and envelopes. The one who 
has the longest list has the promise 
that he will be the first one of the 
crowd to be paired. 

An intermission of two or three min- 
utes should be allowed hetween each 
stunt to give time for preparing the 
next one. The side which wins the 
most points has the privilege of nam- 
ing forfeits for each member of the 
losing side to perform. 

Moon Fortunes—A large round 
moon of orange cardboard is fastened 
on the wall at one end of the room, 
marked off in spaces in which are 
written such words as: Long life, 
prosperity, obstacles, poverty, success, 
fame, an unexpected legacy, a journey, 
ete. The guests are blindfolded in 
turn, whirled about three times and 








by John Greenleaf Whittier. 





A BROTHERHOOD OF VENERABLE TREES 


Give fools their gold, and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 


—From “Lines for the Agricultural Exhibition at Amesbury in 1858,” 
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with a long pointed stick try to Teach 
the moon. The section touched by the 
stick indicates the fortune of the 
seeker.—Nettie Rand Miller. 


Useful and Pretty 


i SHOULD not be enough to have 

clothes that are only serviceable for 
working hours—they should be becom. 
ing ds well. Women are seen more in 





, their working clothes than in any oth. 


er garments, so why shouldn’t houge 
dresses be chosen carefully to make 
the wearer look attractive. It would 
seem that every woman owes it to her 
family as well as to herself to look 
well, in fact, to look her best, and 
neat house dress made on good lines 
that are loose enough to be comfort- 
able, worn with shoes and stockings 
that harmonize, may give as pleasing 
effect as an expensive afternoon dress, 
tho of course it is worn for different 
occasions. 

Whatever the work to be done, a 
suitable costume may be selected to 
make the person wearing it look more 
attractive. If there is a particularly 
dirty piece of work to be done, a smock 
of dark plain color, blue or black, may 
be slipped on over the house dress un- 
til the work is done. It is as easy and 
convenient as slipping an apron off 
and on and it protects much better. 
Such a smock can be kept for occa- 
sions of this sort so that it will not 
be necessary or excusable either, to 
appear thruout the day in an old, u- 
sightly costume donned for one occa- 
sion. 

There are so many lovely prints in 
house dress material nowadays that 
there is hardly an excuse for not ap 
pearing in an attractive dress around 
the house. Colors which are especial 
ly liked by an individual but which 
she may deem too gay for wearing 
away from home, may be enjoyed in 
house dress materials. She can thus 
have the enjoyment of colors and the 
satisfaction of wearing them. 

There is very little difference in cost 
between a bungalow apron and a trim 
cotton dress but the difference in ap 
pearance is many times greater and 
the feelings of confidence and pride 
which the woman who is well dressed 
has more than compensates for a little 
time and effort spent in having both 
useful and pretty things. 





Autumn 


S IMPERCEPTIBLY as grief 
The summer lapsed away— 
Too imperceptible, at last, 
To seem like perfidy. 


A quietness distilled, 
As twilight long begun, 

Or nature, spending with herself 
Sequestered afternoon. 


The dusk drew earlier in, 
The morning foreign shone—- 
A courteous, yet harrowing grace, 
As guest who would be gone. 


And thus, without a wing 
Or service of a keel, 
Our summer made her light escape 
Into the beautiful. 
—From “The Poems of Emily Dick 
inson.” 





Planning nourishing meals is job 
enough for almost any homemaker, bil 
the meals must look good to eat & 
the family may balk no matter how 
wholesome they are. Variety in color 
of foods adds to their appetizing 9 


ity in a wonderful way and so is #— 


most important consideration. 
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Hinton, lowa, September 18. 

Dear Garden Club Editor: I have 
read your , 
season. I am especially interested in 
perennial flowers for my garden. I 
pope to have a fine garden collection 
ina few years. I find I have lots of 
tiger lily bulbs this fall. Many of 
them are from four to six years old 
and throw up a very sturdy stalk. I 
wonder if some woman would like to 
exchange red or pink peony roots, 
hardy chrysanthemums, hardy phlox 
or some other perennials or lily bulbs 
for these. 
small one or two-year-old tiger lily 
bulbs but would rather exchange the 
sturdy size for plants of like sturdi- 
ness. 
to wait two or three years for the first 
healthy blooms. This is the first year 
that I have planted any seed from the 
tiger lilies, tho they have seeded them- 
selves from year to year. But if one 
plants the seeds carefully there will 
be more of them. The seedlings plants 
are very slow to form a. bulb of any 
I have supplied several of my 


size. 
friends with sturdy plants. They had 
gotten discouraged with the little 


bulbs. Yours very truly, Mrs. Earl 
Williams. 


“Pp B..” in the Garden and Home 
Builder, says: 

“There is something about a bonfire 
that makes children of us all. For al- 
tho we may rake and retain our dig- 
nity, may even gather up baskets full 
of sticks and leaves and remain staid 
and serious, it ig quite impossible to 
light the fire of leaves and stay 
grown-up. Perhaps that-is the reason 
we lose our heads when we are clean- 
ing up the garden and let our enthu- 
siasm for bonfires run away with our 
better judgment—and onto the fire go 
our baskets of leaves! In garden 
cleaning time we would do well to 
heed the perennial advice of all good 


page eagerly all the past | 


I have quite a few of the | 


It seems that few people want | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





‘Leaves are falling in October. Rake 
them up, but do not burn them. Pile 
them in an obscure corner and let 
them rot. 
the best of fertilizers.’ Another good 
thing to remember, when we are en- 
joying the magic of autumn bonfires, 
is to save such bits of the garden as 


may prove useful to our fall and win- | 


ter bird visitors. The row of old cos- 
mos or sunflowers along the back 
fence, hides many an enticing tidbit 
for seed-eating birds, long after other 
things have gone. And the brushwood 
from our tree-trimming, if piled up and 
kept for our fires in the spring, will 
be greatly appreciated by the birds all 
thru the winter months. Garden 
cleaning time is a good time, too, in 
which to take thought for the future. 
The joys, the surprises and the disap- 
pointments of the recent harvest, are 
clearly pictured in our minds. We 
can see just where lay the greatest 
charm of our garden, and just what 
changes should be made, which things 
gave the most delight, where the gar- 
den was crowded and where too 
sparsely settled, and we can make all 
sorts of golden plans for the next 
season.” 


Dear Garden Club: I wonder if the 
rest of the club members were as in- 
terested in the letter telling of the 
visit some of the club members made 
to different gardens in Des Moines. 
How I wish I could have gone, too, es- 
pecially to have heard the talk on 
growing hardy lilies from seed. The 
catalogs say they are easily grown 
from seed, but it is not done easily, 
unless one learns how, for I have tried 
it. I wonder if some one who heard 
the talk given could not tell us how. 
Isn’t it necessary to have a green- 
house? I should be glad to know how 
it is done, for the lilies are so lovely 
it’s worth any trouble to be able to 


garden magazines—-Save the Leaves! | get them to grow.—Mrs. Charles Lamb. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Peter Rabbit’s Run for Life 


You remember, in the last story, Peter | 


Rabbit and Johnny Chuck had discovered 
old Mrs. Chuck cutting some sweet clo- 
ver, and Johnny didn’t want her to see 
him because he had run away. 


‘I wish, oh, I wish I hadn’t run away,” 
said Johnny Chuck, very dolefully, as he 
and Peter Rabbit peeped out from the 
sweet clover patch and watched old Mrs. 
Chuck start for home with her market 
basket on her arm. 

“You ought to think yourself lucky that 
your mother didn’t find you here in the 
Sweet clover patch. If it hadn’t been for 
me she would have,” said Peter Rabbit, 
hot seeming to remember that if it hadn’t 


been for him Johnny wouldn’t have been 


there in the first place. 


Johnny Chuck’s face grew longer and | 


longer. His pants were torn, his leg was 
stiff and sore where old Mr. Marsh Hawk 
had scratched him that morning, but, 
worse still, his conscience was pricking 
him. Yes, sir, Johnny Chuck’s conscience 
Was pricking him hard, very hard indeed, 


because he had run away from home with =! 
Peter Rabbit after old Mrs. Chuck had told | 


him not to leave the yard while she was 
away. Now he didn’t know the way home. 

“Peter Rabbit, I want to go home right 
how,” said Johnny Chuck suddenly. Is 
there a short cut I can take so I can get 
back home before my mother does?” 

‘No there isn’t any short cut,” said 
Peter Rabbit. “And even if you did get 
back home first, what good would it do? 
Old Mrs. Chuck would see that tear in 
your pants, and then you’d catch it!” 

‘I don’t care. Please, won’t you show 
me the way home, Peter Rabbit?” begged 
Johnny Chuck. 

Peter Rabbit yawned lazily as he re- 
Dlied: “What's the “use of going now? 
You are sure to catch it anyway, 80 you 
micht just as well stay and have all the 

~fun you can. Say, I know.a dandy oid 
house up on the hill. 


Jimmy Skunk used | 


! 
i 
} 





to live-up there, but no one lives in it 
now. Let’s go up and see it. It’s a dandy 
place.”” 

Now, right down in his heart Johnny 
Chuck knew that he ought to go right 
home, but he couldn’t go unless Peter 
Rabbit would show him the way, and 
then he did want to see that old house. 
Perhaps after all Peter Rabbit was right 
(in his heart Johnny knew that he wasn’t) 
and he had better have all the fun he 
could. So Johnny Chuck followed Peter 
Rabbit up the hill to the old house of 
Jimmy Skunk. 

Cobwebs covered the doorway. Johnny 
Chuck was going to brush them away, 
but Peter Rabbit stopped him. ‘‘Let’s 
see if there isn’t a back door,” said he. 
“Then we can use« that, and if Bowser 
the Hound or Farmer Brown’s boy comes 
along and finds this door, they’ll think no 
one ever lives here any more, and you’ll 
be safer than if you were right in your 
own home. 

So they hunted and hunted, and by and 
by Johnny Chuck found the back door, 
which was way off at one side and cun- 
ningly hidden under a tangle of grass. In- 
side was a long, dark hall, and at the end 
of that a nice, big room. _It was very 
dirty, and Johnny Chuck, who is very 
neat, at once began to clean house, and 
soon had it spick and span. Suddenly they 
heard a voice outside the front door. 

“Doesn’t look as if anybody lives here,” 
but it does seem to me as if I smell young 
rabbit, and—yes, I’m quite sure I smell 
young chuck, too. Guess I'll have a look 
inside.”’ 

“It’s old Granny Fox,” whispered Peter 
Rabbit, trembling with fright. 

Then Peter Rabbit did a very brave 
thing. He remembered that Johnny Chuck 
could not run very fast, and that if it 
hadn’t been for him, Johnny Chuck would 
be safe at home right then. ‘You stay 
right here,” whispered Peter Rabbit to 
Johnny. Then he slipped out the back 








Rotted leaves make one of | 














TONE'S 
Old Golden 


Coffee 


pleasant 
surprise : 
anytime—* 
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SUPERIOR RUSULTS ai? 
IN ALL KINDS OF COOKING 








door. 


Half-way down the hill he stopped 
and shouted: 


“Old Granny Fox 
Is slower than an ox!” 


Then he started for the old brier patch 
as fast as his long legs could take him, 
and after him ran Granny Fox. 

(Continued next week) 


Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY. THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 

















2674—Slenderizing Lines—Cuts in 
, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
36-inch material with % yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2864—Unusual Two-Piece Dress— 
Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 


No. 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 





36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch material for sep- 
arate camisole, 

No. 2059--Boys’ Suit—Cuts in sizes 2, 4 
6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires % yard of 
36-inch material with one yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent .on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two weeks for 
the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





GERMAN DEMAND FOR FARM 
PRODUCTS 


“Europeans generally are eating wheat 
bread, as contrasted with poor quality 
war bread and pre-war rye bread. Ger- 
many is unable, for climatic reasons, to 
produce hard, glutinous wheat, with the 
result that an increasing demand for this 
quality of grain from the United States 
may De expected. Cotton goods produc- 
tion is developing along the line of high- 
er quality fabrics, so that an increasing 
demand for American cotton of the high- 
er grades also may be looked for,” re- 
ports W. A. Schoenfeld, of the Depart- 


| ment of Agriculture. 





The general standard of living of Ger- 
man and other European people has been 
raised greatly since the war, Mr. Schoen- 
feld pointed out, but they are determined 
upon a fixed policy of meeting the de- 
mand with home products. Domestic pro- 
duction of dairy products, pork and other 
meats is expanding, with the result that 
smaller quantities of these products will 
have to be’ imported. 

“Germany,” he added, “is now con- 
fronted with a situation that is almost 
identical with the agricultural unrest in 
the United States. Agricultural interests 
there are demanding protective tariffs on 
agricultural commodities, and the lower- 
ing of tariffs on agricultural machinery 
and other non-agricultural products that 
the German farmers buy. Purchasing 
power of German farm products is at 2 
marked disparity to that of’ industrial 
commodities.” 





AGRICULTURE IN ILLINOIS HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


One hundred and eighty high schools in 
Illinois have vocational agriculture de- 
partments for the year 1926-27. This is 
the first year for twenty of these. The 
greatest increase has been in southern 
Iilinois. The largest enrollment reported 
is 79, which is in a school in the southern 
part of the state. 
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No Winter within 
these Solid WALLS 


How comfortable you 
could be in a house that 
kept its temperature —nei- 
ther too hot nor too cold, no 
draughts, no heavy expense 
for heating. And fireproof, too. 


How comforting, also, to know 
that your valuable stock— your 
horses, cows, pigs and sheep—are 
well-housed on a wintry night. 


Gyp-Lap is 
Vin. thick 
32in. wide 

8 ft. long 


For winter is coming! 


Don’t make a mistake. Sheathe every building you are 
putting up—or line those which you have let go unfinished 
—with Gyp-Lap, the fireproof sheathing. 


Ready—in big, broad, factory-cast sheets. Needs only to 
be nailed to the framework of walls or roof. Can’t burn— 
because it’s rock. Can’t warp, buckle or weave. Needs no 
building paper or felt. Costs no more than inflammable 
wood—in fact, very much less under usual farm conditions. 


Get Gyp-Lap from your dealer in USG Sheetrock, lumber 
or builders’ supplies. He has it in stock or can get it for 
you promptly from our nearest mill. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 437, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


GYPF-LA 
The FIREPROOF Sheathing 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 437, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ili. 


Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and information about its special, value as sheathing 
for [ house, 0 barns. 


Name. 














. “(30) They that tarry long at the wine; 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary. these expositions of the Sabbath Schou 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may pomee 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply A 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {s copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro 
duced by any other paper unt!! special written } ermission hae been obtained. bp j 
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Temperance Lesson 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 31, 1926. Proverbs, 
23: 29-35.) 


“Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? 
who hath contentions? 

hath complaining? who hath 
wounds without cause? 

Who hath redness of eyes? 


Who 


They that go to seek out mixed wine. 

“(31) Look not thou upon the wine. 
when it is red, 

When it sparkleth in the cup, 

When it goeth down smoothly: 

(32) At the last it biteth like a ser- 
pent, 

And stingeth like an adder. 

“(33) Thine eyes shall behold strange 
things. 

And thy heart 
things. 

“(34) Yea, thou shalt be as he that 
liest down in the midst of the 
sea, 

Or as he that lieth upon the top of a 
mast. 

“(35) They have stricken me, shalt 
thou say, and I was not hurt; 

They have beaten me, and I felt it 
not: 

When shall I awake? 
yet again.” © 


shall utter perverse 


I will seek it 


The Scriptures do not describe Solo- 
mon as a pious man, much less as a 
spiritually-minded man. In fact, the 
careful reader of Ecclesiastes, which is 
Solomon’s autobiography, describing 
his opinions at different periods of his 
life, will soon learn that at a certain 
period of his life he had almost lost 
faith in his God- and was skeptical, to 
say the least of the future life. His 
faith was restored at the last; but 
thruout his whole life he differed from 
the pious and spiritually-minded David 
about as much as a son could differ 
from a father. 

The peculiar gift of God to Solomon 
both by birth and after-endowment 
was a wonderful breadth of mind, 
largeness of heart, a marvelous capac- 
ity for acquiring knowledge, and a pro- 
found insight into human nature or 
the devious windings and turnings of 
the human heart. He was a man of 
large affairs—a sort of ancient Pier- 
pont Morgan—which brought him into 
contact with all classes of men, espe- 
cially on the business side. He looked 
at everything from the worldly point 
of view and hence he seldom in his 
various writings draws his motives 
from future life, but deals with things 
as they are in a practical sort of way. 
He appeals especially to that class 
of men who are not very susceptible 
to spiritual things, but can realize the 
evil consequences of certain modes of 
life. In other words, Solomon was 
used to pound sense into men who 
were lacking spiritual capacity; hence 
the immense value of his proverbs and 
of his speculations as to the greatest 
good that could be obtained in this 
world, to men who see and realize 
only the present effects of their con- 
duct. 

In this chapter we have the result 
of Solomon’s ripe experience and ob- 
servation of the evils of drunkenness 
and gluttony. In the _ twenty-first 
verse we have his general observation 
as to the effects of the indulgence in 
strong drink. In general, he says that 
wine is a mocker, a deceiver, and 
leads to brawls, quarrels and endless 
trouble; and that the man who allows 
himself to be deceived by it is not 
wise. In other words, Solomon puts 
him down as a fool on first principles. 
It should be remembered that Solo- 





mon wrote for a wine-drinking people 
There were sects, or I should say, “- 
ders among the Jews, such as the Naz. 
irites, the Rechabites, and in the latter 
days the Essenes, who were total ab. 
stainers, and these orders were held 
in the highest estimation. The Jews 
then, as we do now, admired the may 
who had complete control of himself 
and his faculties, but as a rule they 
were a wine-drinking nation. 

This fact renders more significant 
the dictum of the wisest of men that 
the man who allows himself to ¢op. 
tract the habit of indulging to a de. 
gree that causes him to lose self-cgn. 
trol is a fool. It will lure you on. You 
may think yourself safe, but in the 
end it will make a fool of you. ft 
will lead ‘you into endless quarrels, 
and advertise you as a fool to all de 
cent people. This is Solomon's view 
of the man who forms the habit of 
drinking even wine. 

The lesson. is part of a set dis- 
course to young men on the conduct 
of life, beginning with the fifteenth 
verse of the chapter and ending with 
the last verse of the lesson. In this 
he points out the secret of a happy 
and useful life. He warns them of 
the common error of young men to- 
day, who believe that crookedness in 
dealing with men, taking mean advan- 
tage and short cuts, conducting busi- 
ness from a low standard of morals, 
mean permanent success. It may, Sol- 
omon admits, bring apparent success 
for a time, but there is an end. True 
success results from conduct actuated 
by the fear of God. (Proverbs, 23: 
17-18.) 


He urges young men to honor their 
parents, respect. the aged, to be dili- 
gent seekers after truth—actual facts, 
to seek a correct understanding of all 
things, to seek instruction from others. 
and that wisdom which enables a man 
to use both what he sees himself and 
hears from others, and by so doing re 
joice the heart of his father and moth- 
er (Proverbs, 15:22-25). He especially 
urges them to be clean in life, and as- 
sures them, apparently from his own 
bitter experience, that personal im- 
purity will land the young man in a 
very deep ditch (Proverbs, 23: 26-28). 

In the same class with those who 
have no respect for their parents, and 
with the personally unclean, he places 
two of the great sins of his time and 
of all time, drunkenness and gluttony 
(Proverbs, 23:20-21). The consciences 
of men have long appreciated the evils 
of the sin of drunkenness. In time 
they may awakerr to the sin of glut- 
tony. Naturally the two spring out of 
the same evil root. The drunkard may 
not be a glutton nor the glutton 4 
drunkard, but both are living for the 
gratification of the flesh, and with no 
higher aim than the satisfaction for 
the time being of a depraved appetite 
-—the result, poverty and rags. It was 
so in Solomon’s time, has been so if 
all times, and at no time more so than 
now, when competition is keener than 
ever before, and when to succeed evel 
in a worldly way a man must have 4 
clear head, a steady hand, and the ut 
most possible control of every faculty 
of mind and body. 

The evil effects of drunkenness are 
more apparent now than ever before 
in the history of the world. The mam 
who has formed the drink habit, oF 
who can not control his appetite, 
foreordained to poverty. Railroads 
will not employ him, banks will not. 
factories will not, and very soon every 
avenue of employment will be shut 
against him. The verdict of the mod 
ern business world is: Control your 
appetite, have full command of every 
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oe 
jeulty, be able to do your best, or 

e. Men may not have the fear of 
' god before their eyes, but the working 
‘oot of the laws of business in these 
modern times will compel them to fear 

whether they want to or not. If 
they do not fear God, they sometimes 
have to regard man. 

The drink habitsand gluttony both 
pring poverty, but the former brings 
gore than that. It brings woe in the 
jome and in the family; it brings sor- 
pw. It sets men to quarreling with 
their fellows. It leads to fights and 
younds without cause. It manifests 
self in deranged circulation, redness 
of eyes. Herein lies the deceitfulness 
of wine and other strong drinks: It 
fatters the young man with the belief 
that he can control himself, that he 
an either take it or leave it alone. 
Insidiously it binds around him the 
giken cord of habit; and the clear- 
eyed young man, the joy of his moth- 
ws heart, becomes th2 blear-eyed 
street brawler because he lingered 
jong at the wine and was ever seeking 
something stronger and stronger— 
seeking “mixed wine.” 

The way to avoid it, and the only 
way that man has ever found, is given 
in the thirty-first and thirty-second 
verses. Do not form the habit; do not 
be deceived by the color of the wine, 
nr by the hand of the professed 
friend that offers it. Leave it alone. 
If the habit has been formed, break 
it off at all hazards, or you will feel 
the serpent’s bite and the adder’s sting 
not only now but thruout all eternity. 
No drunkard can inherit the kingdom 
of God (I Corinthians, 6:10). As a 
foretaste of the wrath to come, “Thine 
eyes shall behold strange things’; 
often rendered “strange women”; that 
js, drunkenness, by depriving a man of 
F self-control and inflaming all his evil 





passions, leads to licentiousness. The 
revised version is probably the correct 
one—“strange things.” If this be the 
true rendering, then the meaning is: 
Thine eyes shall see snakes, unmistak- 
able reference to the prevalence even 
in wine-drinking of the disease known 
as delirium tremens, an anticipation of 
all that is summed up in the words, 
“the wrath to come.” 

More than that, his heart shall utter 
perverse things which no man would 
think of uttering, or would even think, 
who had control of his faculties. The 
drunkard thus loses the respect of 
men and his own self-respect. Stupe- 
fied with drink, he feels not the kick 
of the passerby or the policeman’s club 
as he is hustled off to jail. 

The strangest thing of all, even in 
Solomon’s day, was that when the 
drunken stupor is slept off, he does 
not learn the lesson, but seeks it yet 
again. Such is the pitiable condition 
of the man who has lost self-control. 

Men who will not listen to the teach- 
ings of the pulpit or the advice of 
friends, or are deaf to a father’s coun- 
sels and a mother’s pravers, may well 
listen to the advice of the wisest man 
of the day, speaking from his own ob- 
servations and experience, even if they 
do not recognize him as voicing the 
commands of the Almighty. The man 
who forms the drink habit is a fool to 
begin with. He is a candidate for pov- 
erty and rags. His success in life is 
foredoomed failure. He can not ex- 
pect to have the respect even of the 
man who is degraded enough to sell 
him the drink. Naturally, it will in the 
end wipe out the race of men who, ob- 
livious to the warnings of experience 
or the voice of God, will persist in los- 
ing their own self-control and living 
for the mere gratification of fleshly 
appetite. 
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STORY FORTY-FIVE 


GIDEON AND HIS BRAVE THREE HUNDRED 
Judges 6:1 to 8:28 


GAIN the people of Israel did evil in 
the sight of the Lord in worshiping 
Baal; and the Lord left them again to 


suffer for their sins. This time it was 
the Midianites, living near the desert on 
the east of Israel, who came against the 
tribes in the middle of the country. The 
two tribes that suffered the hardest fate 
were Ephraim, and the part of Manasseh 
m the west of Jordan. For seven years 
the Midianites swept over their land ev- 
ery year, just at the time of harvest, and 
carried away all the crops of grain, until 
the Israelites had no food for themselves 
and none for their sheep and cattle. The 
Midianites brought also their own flocks, 
and camels without number, which ate 
all the grass of the field. These Midian- 
ites were the wild Arabs, living on the 
border of the desert, and from their land 
they made sudden and swift attacks upon 
the people of Israel. 

The people of Israel were driven away 
from their villages and their farms; and 


were compelled to hide in the caves of | 


the mountains. And if any Israelite could 
Taise any grain, he buried it in pits cov- 
ered with earth, or in empty wine presses 
Where the Midianites could not find it. 

One day 
threshing out wheat in a hidden place, 
when suddenly he saw an angel sitting 
mMder an oak tree. The angel said to 
him, “You are a brave man, Gideon; and 
the Lord is with you. Go out boldly, and 
sive your people from the power of the 


: Midianites,” 


Gideon answered the angel, “O Lord, 
w can I save Israel? Mine is a poor 
family in Manasseh, and I am the least 
my father’s house.” 
And the Lord said unto him, “Surely I 
Will be with you, and I will help you drive 


put the Midianites.”’ 


Gideon felt that it was the Lord whe 
_ talking with him in the form of an 
re. He brought an offering, and laid 


4 rock before the angel. Then the 
ngel touched the offering with his staff. 


o once a fire leaped up and burned the 
fring; and then the angel vanished 
ope his sight. Gideon was afraid when 
Saw this; but the Lord said to him; 


greace be unto you, Gideon; do not fear; 
or T am with you.” 


n the spot where the Lord appeared 


© Gideon, under an- oak tree near the 





a man named Gideon was | 





village of Ophrah, in the tribe land of 
Manasseh, Gideon built an altar, and 
called it by a name which means ‘The 
Lord is peace.” This altar was standing 
long afterward in that place. 

Then the Lord told Gideon that before 
setting his people free from the Midian- 
ites, he must first set them free from the 


service of Baal and Asherah, the two 
idols most worshiped among them. Near 
the house of Gideon’s own father stood 


an altar to Baal, and the image of Ash- 
erah. 

On that night Gideon went out with 
ten men and threw down the image of 
Baal, and cut in pieces the wooden image 
of Asherah, and destroyed the altar be- 


fore these idols. And in its place he built | 


an altar to the God of Israel, and on it 
laid the broken pieces of. the idols fot 
wood; and with them offered a young ox 
as a burnt offering. 

On the next morning, when the people 
of the village went out to worship their 
idols, they found them cut in pieces, the 
altar taken away; in_its place stood an 
altar of the Lord, and on it the pieces 
of the Asherah were burning as wood un- 
der a sacrifice to the Lord. The people 
looked at the broken and burning idols, 
and they said, ‘““Who has done this?” 

Someone said, “Gideon, the son of Jo- 
ash, did this last night.’ Then 
came to Joash, Gideon’s father, and said, 
“We are going to kill your son because 
he has destroyed the image of Baal, who 
is our god.” 

And Joash, Gideon’s father, said, ‘If 
Baal is a god, he can take care of him- 
self; and he will punish the man who 
has destroyed his image. Why should 
you help Baal? Let Baal help himself.” 

And when they saw that Baal 
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they | 


could | 


not harm the man who had broken down | 


his altar and his image, the people turned 
from-.Baal back to their own Lord God 


Gideon sent men thru all his own tribe | 


of Manasseh and the other tribes in that 
part of the land, to say, “‘Come and help 
us drive out the Midianites.”” The men 
came, and gathered around Gideon. Very 
few of them had swords and spears, for 
the Israelites were not a fighting people, 
and were not trained for war. They met 
beside a great spring on Mount Gilboa. 
called “the fountain of Harod.” Mount 
Gilboa is one of «the three mountains on 
the east of the plain of Esdraelon, or the 
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plain of Jezreel, of which we read in a 
previous story. On the plain, stretching 
up the side of another of these mountains, 
called ‘‘the Hill of Moreh,’’ was the camp 
of a vast Midianite army, For as soon as 
the Midianites heard that Gideon had un- 
dertaken to set his people free, they came 
against him with a mighty host. Just as 
(Deborah and her little army had looked 
down from Mount Tabor on, the great 
army of the Canaanites, so now, on 
Mount Gilboa, Gideon looked down on the 
host of the Midianites in their camp on 
the same plain. 

Gideon was a man of faith. He wished 
to be sure that God was leading him; 
and he prayed to God, and said, “O Lord 
God, give me some sign that thou wilt 
save Israel thru me. Here is a fleece of 
If tomorrow 
morning the fleece is wet with dew, while 
the grass around it is dry, then I shall 
know that thou art with me, and that 
thou wilt give me victory over the Mid- 
ianites.”’ 

Very early the next morning Gideon 
came to look at the fleece. He found it 
wringing wet with dew, while all around 
the grass was dry. But Gideon was not 
yet satisfied. He said to the Lord, “O 
Lord, be not angry with me; but give me 
just one more sign. Tomorrow morning, 
let the fleece be dry, and let the dew fall 
all around it; and then I will doubt thee 
no more.” 

The next morning, 
grass and the bushes and the trees wet 
with dew, while the fleece of wool was 
dry. And Gideon was now sure that God 
had called him, and that God would give 
him victory over the enemies of Israel. 

The Lord said to Gideon, ‘‘Your army 
is too large. If Israel should win the 
victory, they would say, ‘We won it by 
our own might.’ Send home all those who 
are afraid to fight.” For many of the 
people were frightened as they looked at 
the host of their enemies; and the Lord 
knew that these men in the battle would 
only hinder the rest. 

So Gideon sent word thru the camp, 
“Whoever is afraid of the enemy may 
go home.” And twenty-two thousand peo- 
ple went away, leaving only ten thousand 
in Gideon’s army. But the army was 
stronger, tho it was smaller, for the 
cowards had gone and only the brave 
men were left. 

But the Lord said to Gideon, “‘The peo- 
ple are yet too many. You need only a 
few of the bravest and best men to fight 
in this battle. Bring the men down the 
mountain, beside the water, and I will 
show you there how to find the men 
whom you need.” 

In the morning, Gideon, by God’s com- 
mand, called his ten thousand men out 
and made them march down the hill, just 
as tho they were going to attack the en- 


Gideon found the 


emy. And when they were beside the 
water he noticed how they drank: and 
set them apart in two companies, ac- 
eording to their way of drinking. As 


they came to the water, most of the men 
threw aside their shields and spears and 
knelt down and scooped up a draught of 
the water with both hands together like 
acup. These men Gideon commanded to 
stand in one company. 

There were a few men who did not stop 
to take a large draught of water. Hold- 
ing spear and shield in the right hand, 
to be ready for the enemy if one should 
suddenly appear, they merely caught up 
aehandful of the water in passing and 
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marched on, lapping up the water from 
one hand. ' 

God said to Gideon, ‘“‘Set by themselves 
these men who lapped up each a handful 
of water. These are the men whom I 
have chosen to set Israel free.”’ 

Gideon counted these men, and found 
that there were only three hundred of 
them; while all the rest bowed down on 
their faces to drink. The difference be- 
tween them was that these three hundred 
were earnest men, of one purpose not turn- 
ing aside from their aim even to drink, 
as the others did. Then, too, they were 
watchful men, always ready to meet their 
enemies. Suppose that the Midianites had 
rushed out on that army while nearly all 
of them were on their faces drinking, 
their arms thrown to one side—how help- 
less they would have been! But no en- 
emy could have surprised the three hun- 
dred, who held their spears and shields 
ready, even while they were taking a 
drink. 

Some have thought that this test also 
showed who were worshipers of idols and 
who worshiped God; for men fell on their 
faces when they prayed to the idols, but 
men stood up while they worshiped the 
Lord. Perhaps this act showéd that most 
of the army were used to worship kneel- 
ing down before idols, and that only a 
few used to stand up before the Lord in 
their worship; but of this we are not cer- 
tain. It did show that here were three 


- hundred brave, watchful men, obedient to 


orders, and ready for the battle. 

Then Gideon, at God’s command, sent 
back to the camp on Mount Gilboa all 
the rest of the army, nearly ten thousand 
men, keeping with himself only his little 
band of three hundred. But before the 
battle God gave to Gideon one more sign, 
that he might be the more encouraged. 

God said to Gideon, ‘Go down with your 
servant into the camp of the Midianites, 
and hear what they say. It will cheer 
your heart for the fight.” 

Then Gideon crept down the mountain 
with his servant, and walked around the 
edge of the Midianite camp, just as tho 
he were one of their own men. He saw 
two men talking, and stood near to listen. 
One man said to the other: 

“T had a strange dream in the 
I dreamed that I saw a loaf of barley 
bread come rolling down the mountain; 
and it struck the tent, and threw it down 
in a heap on the ground. What do you 
suppose that dream means?” 

“That loaf of bread,” said the other, 
“means Gideon, a man of Israel, who will 
come down and destroy this army: for 
the Lord God has given us all into his 
hand.” 

Gideon was.glad when he heard this, for 
it showed that the Midianites, for all their 
number, were in fear of him and of his 
army, even more than his men had feared 
the Midianites. He gave thanks to God, 
and hastened back to his camp and made 
ready to lead his men against the Midi- 
anites. 

Gideon's plan did not need a_ large 
army; but it needed a few careful, bold 
men, who should do exactly as their lead- 
er commanded them. He gave to each 
man a lamp, a pitcher, and a trumpet, 
and told the men just what was to be 
done with them. The lamp was lighted, 
but was placed inside the pitcher, so 
that it could not be seen. He divided 
his men into three companies, and very 
quietly led them down the mountain, in 
the middle of the night; and arranged 
them all in order around the camp of the 
Midianites. 

Then at one moment a great shout rang 
out in the darkness, ‘‘The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon,” and after it came 
a crash of breaking pitchers, and then a 
flash of light in every direction. The 
three hundred men had given the shout, 
and broken their pitchers, so. that on 
every side lights were shining. The men 
blew their trumpets with a mighty noise, 
and the Midianites were roused from 
sleep to see enemfes all around them, 
lights beaming and swords flashing in 
the darkness, while everywhere the sharp 
sound of the trumpets was heard. 

They were filled with sudden terror 
and thought only of escape, not of fight- 
ing. But wherever they turned,. their 
enemies seemed to be standing with 
swords drawn. They trampled each othet 
down to death, flying from the Israel- 
ites. Their own land was in the east, 
across the river Jordan, and they fled in 
that direction, down one of the valleys 
between the mountains. 

Gideon had thought that the Midianites 
would turn toward their own land, if they 
should be beaten in the battle, and he 
had already planned to cut off their flight. 
The ten thousand men in the camp he 
had placed on the sides of the valley 
leading to the Jordan. There they slew 
very many of the Midianites as they fled 
down the steep pass toward the river. 
And Gideon had also sent to the men of 
the tribe of Ephraim, who had thus far 
taken no part in the war, to hold the 
only place at the river where men could 
wade thru the water. Those of the Mid- 
ianites who had escaped from Gideon's 
men on either side of the valley were 
now met by the Ephraimites at the river, 
and many more of them were slain. 
Among the slain were two of the princes 
of the Midianites, named Oreb and Zeeb. 

A part of the Midianite army was able 
to get across the river, and to continue 
its flight toward the desert; but Gideon 
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and his brave three hundred men followed 
closely after them; fought another battle 
with them, destroyed them utterly, and 
took their two kings, Zebah and Zalmun- 
na, whom they killed. After this great 
victory, the Israelites were freed forever 
from the Midianites. They 
ventured to leave their home in the des, 
ert to make war on the tribes of Israel. 

The tribe of Ephraim, in the middle of 
the land, was one of the most powerful 
of the twelve tribes. Its leaders were 
quite displeased with Gideon, because 
their part in the victory had been so 
small. They said to Gideon, in an angry 
manner, “Why did you not send word to 
us, When you were calling for men to 
fight the Midianites?’’ 

But Gideon knew how to make a kind 
answer. He said to them, ‘‘What have I 
done as compared with you? Did you not 
kill thousands of the Midianites at the 
crossing of the Jordan? Did you not take 
their two princes, Oreb and Zeeb? What 
could my men have done without the 
help of your men?” By gentle words and 
words of praise, Gideon made the men 
of Ephraim friendly. ‘ 

And after this, as long as Gideon lived, 
he ruled as judge in Israel. The people 
wished him to make himself a_ king. 
“Rule over us as king,” they said, ‘‘and 
let your son be a king after you, and his 
son king after him.”’ But Gideon said, 
“No; you have a king already; for the 
lord God is the King of Israel. No one 
but God shall be king over these tribes.” 

Of all the fifteen men who ruled as 
judges in Israel, Gideon, the fifth judge, 
was the greatest, in courage, in wisdom, 
in faith in Ged. 

If all the people of Israel had been like 
him, there would have been no worship 


of idols,sand no weakness before enemies, 





Israel would have been strong and faith- 
ful before God. But as soon as Gideon 
died, and even before his death, his peo- 
ple began once more to turn away from 
the Lord and to seek the idol gods that 
could give them no help. 
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In recent years the shipment of alfalfa 
meal to England from the United States 
has become an established business. Be- 
cause of finer quality and better color, 
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gubseribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. 
goswer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 
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C— 
Pipe Connection to Tank 

As nearly every water supply instal- 
tion calls for some sort of a pipe con- 
yection to 2 tank, perhaps some sug- 
gestions as to the best method of mak- 
ing such connections may be of help to 
gur readers. 

Where the tank or barrel is of wood, 
the more common way is to cut the 
threads back pretty well on a short 
piece of pipe, bore a hole in the wood 
about one-eighth inch smaller than the 
utside diameter of the pipe, and then 
grew the threaded pipe tightly into 
the hole. This will hold all right 
ghere the pipe is not likely to be dis- 
turbed. The following are the approx- 











the concrete. Brushing around the 
inside with hot asphalt or with roof- 
ing cement will usually stop such 
leaks until the pipe gets quite loose in 
the wall. A collar brazed or soldered 
around the pipe and then imbedded in 
the wall (Fig. 5) will add a great deal 
to the solidity and water tightness of 
such a connection. A simple but ef- 
fective connecticn can be made by 
taking a union, screwing it up tight, 
screw a length of pipe in one side and 
a nipple in the other, and then imbed 
the union (Fig. 6) in the middle of 
the wall. If a little hard oil or axle 
grease is smeared around the pipe 
where it screws into the union before 
the concrete is poured, the pipe can 
be screwed in or out of the union as 
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wood far enough to screw a pipe 
flange on the threaded part inside, as 
shown in Fig. 1. - 

Where the tank is of heavy sheet 
steel with no way of working from 
the inside, as a range boiler, often 
simply drilling 2 hole and tapping it 
vith a pipe tap and then screwing in 
the pipe is all that is required. If the 
lank is of thin material, this will not 
be strong enough and it will be neces- 
Sary to braze or solder a flange or lug 
‘0 the tank and then tap this out to 
r? Make the connection. This is shown 






2, M Fig. 2. If the thin tank is so it 
3 ‘an be worked at from the inside, a 
he hedium length nipple can be put thru 
ps ad flanges with gaskets or cement 
2 “tewed up from either side, as shown 
wa i Fig. 3. 

& Trouble is often encountered with 
h- bile connections to concrete tanks, es- 
y- Meially with a considerable depth. 





The usual method is simple to imbed 
‘Straight piece of pipe in the wall as 
the tank or cistern is built, later con- 
leeting the rest of the piping to this 
(Fig. 4); but the difference in expan- 
‘ion and contraction between pipe and 
lank, added to the twisting action of 
mnecting and disconnecting pipes, 
has a tendency to loosen the pipe in 
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at each end. This is slipped thru the 
hole and a pipe flange (Fig. 7) screwed 
on each end with a gasket behind. 
The regular pipe fittings are then con- 
nected on. In some cases it may be 
necessary to tap the pipe flanges 
slightly oversize, to get them to screw 
far enough up on the pipe to tighten. 
This is alse the method of repair when 
a pipe works or is twisted loose so 
that it leaks. 





Hard Coal Base Burner With 
Other Fuel 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“We have a good hard coal base 
burner used only a few years and 
would like to know if one could use it 
for burning wood and soft coal. Hard 
coal is so high in price and we have 
our own wood. If we could sell it at 
all, it would bring practically nothing 
as compared to the cost of a new soft 
coal burner, so we would rather use 
the base burner if it would be prac- 
ticable and safe. Any suggestions will 
be appreciated.” 

About the only fuel which can be 
burned satisfactorily without change 
in a hard coal base burner is gas coke 








the cistern thoroly. 


| Ford car? 





and many are adopting this in prefer- 
ence to hard coal, altho it is more dif- 
ficult to _get started and must be kept 
well filled with fuel. By removing the 
feed magazine petroleum coke can be 
used satisfactorily with most base 
burners, as the fuel lights more easily 
than hard coal and holds fire fairly 
well. Coke is somewhat harder on the 
furnace because of the intense heat it 
produces. 

Usually wood and soft coal can not 
be burned very satisfactorily in a base 
burner, because of the trouble from 
creosote and soot. The flue passages 
in the burner are usually rather small 
and these will quickly clog up unless 
they are cleaned systematically every 
few days. With cere well seasoned 
hardwood or the semi-anthracite coals 
might be burned, but it will mean care- 
ful attention. It would seem to us 
better for our correspondent to go 
ahead using his burner with coke or a 
mixture of coke and semi-anthracite 
coal until he is ready to improve his 
home and put in a furnace, which he 
should plan on doing as soon as his 
means will permit. If any of our read- 
ers have been able to use a base burn- 
er satisfactorily for other fuels, we 
should be glad to have their experience 
and methods. 





Give Your Cistern Plenty 
of Air 
A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“Could you tell me thru your col- 
umngs what is wrong with our cistern? 
We have had it cleaned twice this 
year, but after a short time the water 
smells and when boiled a brown scum 
comes to the surface. The last time 
we scrubbed down the _ sides and 
wiped it as near dry as we could. Any 
suggestions will be appreciated.” 
We think the best remedy for the 
bad smell is te ‘aerate the water in 
The best way is 


to put in an old-fashioned chain bucket 
pump, which can be secured from al- 
most any pump supply house. Each 
small bucket as it goes down into the 
water carries with it a small amount 
of air; and by pumping for several 
minutes with such a pump and letting 
the water ponr back, the whole efs- 
tern will soon be pretty well aerated 
and you will find the bad smells disap- 
pear. The use of such a pump regn- 
larly will keep the water sweet. Dip- 
ping up water and pouring back for 
several minutes will also help consid- 
erably. 

The brown scum_ probably comes 
from organic material either carried 
in off the roof or coming from bac- 
terial growth in the filter. Be sure 
the roof and filter are clean, especially 
of leaf and vine particles, and take 
the filter apart and wash the sand 
and charcoal and dry in the hot sun 
or in an oven before putting it back. 
You will get many practical sugzges- 
tions on cisterns and water supply 
from Farmers’ Bulletin 1448—Farm- 
stead Water Supply—which can be ob- 
tained free from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Which Side of Belt to Pulley? 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Which side of a leather fan belt 
should be put next to the pulleys on a 
Some say the smooth side 
should not be, as when a very little 
of this side is worn away the beit loses 
most of its strength. What is your 
opinion?” 

The general rule for leather belts is 
to run the smooth or hair side next to 
the pulleys, partly because this side 
is the smoothest and gives the best 
grip and partly because the other or 
flesh side is less injured by stretching 
as it passes around the pulleys. The 
smalier the pulleys the more impor- 
tant both these reasons become, and 
we see no reason this case of a fan 
belt should be an exception to the 
general rule. 








$135 ever bought 


Weigh the cost of this all-purpose feed mil! 
against the big saving it produces—10 to 25 
per cent on every bushel ground! Where else 
can you invest so little money and reap such 
big returns? 

When you purchase this mill your grinding 
problems are solved. The Fairbanks - Morse 
Hammer Mill is a real all-purpose mill that 
handles roughage—corn stalks, hay, alfalfa, 
milo maize, straw, etc.—as well as all grains. 
Its hammers cut, tear, shred, crush, grind and 
pound the feed in suspension. The rigid all 
steel frame construction; the heat treated 
hammers; the sturdy shaft running lightly 
in ball bearings are just a few of the high ~ 
quality features which assure extra years of 
satisfactory service. 

If you desire a grinder for all grains only in- 
cluding ear corn—the Fairbanks-Morse Plate 
Type Grinder will meet your needs. Prices 
from$11 to$55 cash f.0.b. factory. See these feed 
mills at your local Fairbanks- Morse dealers. 
You can buy this mill on time payments if 
preferred. 


Drive it with any tracter 
A speed jack can also be had on special order 
at an additional price, so that the mill may be 
operated at the correct speed in connection 
with tractors or engines which do not have a 
belt pulley that will give the mill sufficiently 
high speed. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE @ CO. 
Branches and Service Stations covering every 
State in the Union 


“Every Line a Leader’ . 


FREE ‘ The coupon brings 16- 


page book describing 

F-M Feed Mills. 
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‘the Ritchie Stock Waterer has been designed to 
Meet with actual farm conditions, both in winter and 
summer. Made of cast fron and steel. Equipped 
with grates which allow sediment to settle In bot- 
tom, preventing hogs from stirring up. Other stock 
will drink with them, 

SEE THIS WATERER AT YOUR LOCAL DEAL- 
ERS AND BE CONVINCED. If your local dealer 
does not bandle, write direct for full particulars and 
Money hack guaraptee. 


RITCHIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OSKALOOSA,10WA 
THE BULLER ALL-STEEL SAW FRAME 
Built in seven etyles, bic lad nx 
front end Fordsen, 10-20 and 15 30 
McCormick Deering. saw 
frames have aroused great inter- 
est ameng farmers. Our Hell- 
ing Table makes them the as- 
operated. Absolutely rot- 
grect—o etises sever} we 4 
catal es 
BULLER COUPLER COMPANY, Dept. 0, Hilisbore, Kanse* 
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FARMERS COMPANY 
506 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
SAFETY FIRST! 22.755, bane 


tisi in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want dnd we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 
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Take 
Care of 
Them for 
More Profits! 


Go to your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store to get real 
dependable poultry equip- 
mentfand supplies. You 
should be getting things ready 
now for winter days and these 
stores are glad to help you 
in the selection of your needs. 
The “Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Man’s experience, his 
thorough understanding of 
local conditions and his long 
years of study of what is good 
and what is not, will go a 
long ways toward your suc- 
cess in keeping winter poul- 
try. See him for feeders, 
waterers and the nest eggs, 
shells, grits, tonics and dis- 
infectants you will need. He 
also carries the most satis- 
factory kinds of heaters, new 
process flexible glass cloth for 
windows, fencing and build- 
ers’ hardware for your poultry 
house. You will find him a 
specialist glad to give advice 
that is invaluable but costs 
you nothing, and you will get 
real satisfaction in trading 
with one of 


Your ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Men. 











| erals. 
| The hog raiser who tries to raise hogs 








Mash Feeding for Eggs 


This Practice Cuts Labor and Increases Egg Yield 


By JAY WHITSON 


ASH feeding for hens needs some 
one to do for it what John Ev- 
vard did for self-feeding hogs, a bal- 
anced ration. Most farm flock keep- 
ers in the corn belt have heard of 
mash feeding for hens. And yet a dis- 
appointingly small percentage prac- 
tice it. The real conviction that it 
would add to the profits and reduce 
the labor of poultry keeping hasn’t ar- 
rived. Just how to get those who nev- 
er tried it, to mix or buy their first 
batch of mash, is the problem. If ever 
an advertising slogan applies to a 
farm practice, “once tried, always 
used,” applies to mash feeding for the 
hens. 


As a boy on the farm twenty-five 
years ago or thereabouts, a part of the 
duties that fell to me was the one of 
caring for the farm flock, particularly 
during the winter months. This was 
my special job for several years. As 
a farm boy normally will, I became in- 
terested in chickens. Mother had al- 
ways tried to make the most of her 
flock. Father provided excellent 
houses for them. Mother and I read 
and tried to apply our reading to 
properly feeding them. And yet, gen- 
erally, the winter eggs were very 
searce. 

I can see very clearly now that the 
ration did not contain enough protein. 
The feeding of tankage to hens at that 
time was not even suggested in the 
farm and poultry papers that came to 
cur home. Of course, the use of tank- 
age for hogs, in any large way, dates 
back twenty vears or less. 

Poultry keepers felt wheat a prime 
necessity in their rations. The use of 
bran was emphasized. Skim-milk was 
justly considered a first necessity. The 
use of green bone cut at home was 
widely advocated and practiced. But 
in spite of using wheat with its higher 
protein content than other grains and 
bran with its high protein and mineral 
content, and skim-milk when available, 
winter eggs were scarce. Hot bran 
mashes, warmed water and _ milk, 
warmed grain were of no avail. We 
thought the hens suffered from the 
cold and didn’t lay. In many cases 
the trouble was simply the lack of 
proper feeding for eggs. A ration too 
low in protein and minerals was 
supplied. 

Mash feeding is the easiest and best 
method of supplying protein and min- 
And it takes the least labor. 


on corn and water in a dry lot is no 
more out of date than the keeper of a 
flock of hens that feeds corn and oats 


| and water with a little skim-milk now 
| and then. 
| it a good ration, either. 
| doesn’t cure. 


Wheat added doesn’t make 
It aids but 


Confusion and misgivings as to the 
value of mash feeding have come to 
many people (who haven't tried it) 
because rarely are two suggested mash 
mixtures exactly alike. “If those who 
are suggesting it don’t agree as to the 
proper combination it must still be in 
the experimental stage,’ has been 
said to me more than once. 

Really, they do agree. The appar- 
ent difference is due to adapting the 
mash ration to local conditions and the 
grains and mill feeds that are cheap- 
est. The essential thing in the mash 
is the right amount of animal protein. 
Tankage, meat scraps, meat and bone, 
dried buttermilk or skim-milk in suffi- 
cient quantities is the essential thing. 
Twenty, per cent of one or a mixture 
of these is necessary when little or no 
milk is available. The flock should 
eat about as many pounds of mash as 
grain to get enough protein. If all 
the skim-milk that they will drink is 
available- the tankage or meat meal 
can be cut in half. 

The second thing of most importance 
in a mash, in my judgment, is the 





proper minerals. I believe the easiest 
and best way of getting the laying 
flock to eat a sufficient amount of 
minerals to meet their needs is to add 
them to the mash ration. This does 
not mean that one should not continue 
to keep a high grade limestone grit as 
well as oyster shell before them. From 
2 to 4 per cent finely ground bone 
meal should be added to the mash and 
1 per cent salt. One per cent of high 
limestone is often desirable. 

After the protein and minerals in 
the mash have been provided for, the 
grains and feeds should be adapted to 
one’s own conditions. First we must 
make it taste good to the hens. Oth- 
erwise they will not eat enough of it. 
Hence the need of good yellow corn 
in it. And the corn must be ground, 
of course. Personally, we prefer it 
finely ground, tho some like it rather 
coarse. If finely ground it is impossi- 
ble to sort it out and leave the rest of 
the mash in the feeder. Ground oats 
deserves a place in any mash used in 
Iowa and surrounding states. Getting 
it ground satisfactorily was once a 
rroblem. but the improved type of 
burr mills and the hammer type mill 
do grind hull and all. Oats are cheap, 
give bulk to the mash, and are a de- 
sirable ingredient. Brown middlings 
belong in most mash mixtures. Brown 
middlings are better for chickens than 
white middlings pr shorts. 

If alfalfa hay is raised on the farm, 
leaves and shatterings or some of the 
choice green hay can be given the 
hens. If not, alfalfa meal should be 
added to the mash. With tankage and 
the minerals making up about 25 
pounds out of each 100 of mash, the 
other ingredients may vary. Twenty 
to thirty pounds of ground corn should 
go into it. If the hens have never 
eaten mash it may be good policy to 
put as high as forty pounds of corn in 
each 100 pounds until they get the 
habit. They have to learn to eat it 
like any other feed. Feeding some 
moistened with milk once a day is 
often advisable. Disappointment some- 
times follows the start with mash 
feeding, due to the hens eating it in 
too small amounts. 

Twenty pounds of ground corn, 
ground oats and brown middlings and 
ten pounds of bran and five of alfalfa 
meal is recommended by the Ohio sta- 
tion. 
contain ground barley. A common one 
is twenty pounds of the three ground 
grains and 15 per cent alfalfa meal. 
The hens are more likely to waste 
the mash when it contains bran, we 
have found. We shall use alfalfa meal 


to replace it entirely. Twenty pounds | 


each of ground corn, ground oais, 
brown middlings, tankage, fifteen 
pounds of alfalfa meal, four pounds 
of bone meal and one pound of salt 
will make up our mash ration this fall 
and winter. 





Drying Seed Corn 

Brooder stoves can be made to do 
double duty on many farms. They do 
excellent service in drying seed corn 
when used in a brooder house or some 
other building when seed corn is 
stored. The one requirement is that 
the building where the brooder stove 
is used be not too large or open. A 
room in which the temperature can 
be raised to around 100 degrees with 
enough ventilation so the air does not 
become moisture-laden, will dry corn 
in a few days, beyond danger from 
zero weather. 

Autumns of heavy rainfall and much 
cloudy weather often delay drying of 
hung seed corn so much that injury 
results when severe cold weather ar- 
rives. Molds also will do injury to 
seed after hanging under particularly 
unfavorable weather conditions. 


Take out Radiotron 201-A 
from the detector socket... 
keep it as a spare. Put in 
the new special detector... 
Radiotron UX-200-A—and 
the old set becomes more 
sensitive—reaches out fur- 
ther — gets more stations! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readere Our invited to contribute thefr experience to this department 
ry Management will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions concerning 








Good Feeding Increases Profits 


An interesting demonstration has 
peen recently reported from the In- 
diana experiment station which shows 
the possibilities of feeding the dairy 
cows on better rations. Records were 


xept on five mature cows for one year 
in the herd of their owners where they 
were fed and managed the same as 
other cows in the herds. The average 
production of the five cows for the 
year was 5,063.8 pounds of milk, con- 
taining 202.9 pounds of butterfat. The 
cost of the feed which they consumed 
was $43.72 and the returns above feed 
cost were $77.46 per cow. 

This was a good showing but when 
the cows were purchased by the sta- 
tion and given good conditions for 
milk production and provided with a 
ration consisting of good legume hay, 
corn silage and a mixture of grains 
which would supplement these other 
feeds the profit increased materially. 
Their average record for the second 
year showed 8,662.2 pounds of milk, 
containing 316.8 pounds of butterfat. 
The feed cost the second year was 
s72.34, or 65 per cent higher than the 
previous year. However, the returns 
above feed cost was $135.04, or 74 per 
eent higher than the year before. In 
other words, better feeding and han- 
dling caused the cows to show an ad- 
ditional profit of $57.58. 





Whittier Man Wins Dairy 
Prize 

L. T. Bedell, of Whittier, Iowa, who 
ia member of the Linn Ceunty Cow 
Testing Association, won the Kildee 
cup for the highest producing herd of 
cows in the different cow testing asso- 
cations. His herd consists of eight 
mixed Jersey and Guernsey cows. 
Last year they produced an average of 
8,738 pounds of milk and 472.6 pounds 
of butterfat per cow. 

The following winners for the differ- 
ent classes are announced by Bert 
Oderkirk, head of the dairy extension 
work in Iowa. Purebred Holsteins in 
herds of over twenty cows, Afagold 
Farms, McGregor, 404.9 pounds fat and 
11388 pounds milk; purebred Hol- 
steins in herds of eight to twenty 
cows, William F. Vielker, Ryan, 429.7 
pounds fat and 12,491 pounds milk; 
over twenty cows, three-fourths Hol- 
steins, Cherokee State Hospital, 465.1 
pounds fat and 13,349 pounds milk; 
eight to ten cows, three-fourths Hol- 
steins, Smith Bros., Springville, 450.8 
pounds fat and 12,342 pounds milk. 

In Jerseys the herd of Charles Rein- 
heimer, Marion, was first with 409.8 
pounds fat and 6,836 pounds milk; 
Guernseys, Fred Rothenbuetel, Ven- 
tura, 398.5 pounds fat and 8,164 pounds 
nilk; Brown Swiss, Abe Schlorholtz, 
Bredo, 405.5 pounds fat and 10,663 
Pounds milk; Ayrshire, Matt L. Frost, 
Waterloo, 318.9 pounds fat and 7,901 
pounds milk; Red Polied, E. E. Tracy, 
Nashua, 402 pounds fat and 8,717 
Pounds milk; Milking Shorthorns, 
Lioyd Loonan, Cedar Falls, 315 pounds 
fat and 7,545 pounds milk. 





Ten to One 

One of the outstanding exhibits at 
the Missouri State Fair this year was 
an exhibit of cows. In one group 
there were ten cows which represent- 
ed approximately the average produc- 
tion of Missouri cows. Opposite them 
Was one splendid Holstein cow whose 
Official production was 23,028 pounds 
of milk or slightly less than the total 
of the production of the ten cows, 
whose average yearly production was 
2.340 pounds each. The profit above 
feed cost on the one cow was $175 as 
Compared to $41 on the ten cows. 





Cows which give 23,000 pounds of 
milk per year are undoubtedly a great 
deal better than the average dairyman 
can expect to own. However, addi- 
tional profits from dairying must come 
largely thru. producing the product 
more economically. The most impor- 
tant factor in producing more eco- 
nomically is to have higher producing 
cows. This means careful selection of 
breeding stock and better bulls. 





Tuberculin Tests Should Be 
Watched 


Recently a friend, who is located in 
a county that is not doing area testing, 
purchased some dairy cows which 
were represented to be tuberculin test- 
ed. Three out of the four reacted and 
had to be slaughtered. He could not 
secure any state or federal indemnity 
as he was having a private test of the 
cattle. He could not have secured any 
indemnity even with a state test as 
he did not own the cattle six months. 

The probable result of this transac- 
tion will be a law suit as it develops 
that the cattle were tested about eight- 
een months ago but have passed thru 
two different herds, neither of whick 
have been tested. Undoubtedly the 
cows were brought in contact with re- 
actor cattle and contracted the 
ease. If our friend had insisted upon 
health certificates with these eattle 
he.would not have accepted them. If 
they had been purchased subject to 
a sixty-day retest he would have had 
no trouble in reaching a settlement. 

The work ‘which is being done to 
clean up the state from bovine tuber- 
culosis is doing a great deal to elim- 
inate the disease. However, its suc- 
cess will depend upon the vigilance 
with which the farmers back up their 
purchases with the demand for proper 
records and guarantees. Any other 
policy causes loss for the buyer and 
permits carelessness and misrepresen- 
tation on the part of the seller. 





Sweet Clover Shows Its 
Value 


This summer a member of the Fay- 
ette Cow Testing Association has had 
a chance to test out the value of sweet 
clover for pasture purposes. Accord- 
ing to the report of the tester he 
turned twenty cows on four and one- 
half acres of sweet clover on May 18. 
The sweet clover pastured con- 
tinuously for three weeks. Then the 
cows were pastured on the sweet clo- 
ver for three days in the week and on 
blue grass pasture for the other four 
days of the week. This procedure was 
followed for a month and then the 
sweet clover was used for a night pas- 
ture for the cows, heifers and 
four work horses. 

From a good many sources there are 
reports cf sweet clover making a sat- 
isfactory pasture. Sweet clover needs 
a soil that is rich in lime. Where the 
soil is not sour, or where it is possible 
to apply lime to sweeten the soil, 
sweet clover promises to make a val- 
uable addition to the pasture crops. 
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Minnesota Wins Butter Contest 


Minnesota buttermakers were able 
to get revenge for Iowa’s winning in 
the past when A. S. Anderson, of Otis- 
co, Minn., won the butter eontest at 
the Dairy Catttle Congress in Water- 
loo with a remarkable score of 95% 
per cent. lIowa buttermakers were 
closely on the trail of the Minnesota 
man, John M. Hansen, Coulter, win- 
ning second and F. H. Harms, Oelwein, 
third, with scores of 9514 and 95, re- 
spectively. A total of 186 samples of 
butter were on exhibition from eleven 
states. 
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Cncle Sam P 
| shows that the Feed Bill 
makes the Profit 


UNCLE SAM shows the owner of the first herd spent $33.41 

per cow for feed, and made only $16.36 net profit per cowina 
whole year. Buttheowner ofthesecond herd spent twiceas:much 
for feed per cow, and got six times as much net profit per cow. 
Purina Cow Chow has a way of proving to you that it makes 
more milk and bigger net profits for you. 
low protein roughage and corn and cob meal, ground oats, or 
any other carbohydrate feed it is unbeatable as an economical 
Order Purina Cow Chow from the store with 
the checkerboard sign, and watch your milk production and 


milk producer. 


profits from now on! 


Write for a 1927 
Purina Cow Book- 
let—Free. 
































As a supplement to 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratjot St., St. Louis, Mo 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 










A prize contest every one can 
enter. Prizes worth working for. 
A pedigreed Dairy Animal, to 
build up your herd and increase 
profits—or @ cash prize, FREE 


try or win any prize. 
66 PRIZES IN ALL. 

Sasy for you to win some prize. 
1,000 merits wins first prize. 900 
its FRED when you enter, 
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Saves All of the butter fat in winter, or 
summer—from warm or cold milk—when 
use of extra separating 
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CHOLERA 


Before it reaches your hogs! Keep 


your pens sanitary with 


SAN-I-SOL 


Approved Disinfectant 


Sanisol is used wherever official dis- 
infection is required—in cattlepens, 
yards, chutes, etc.—as a preventative 
in the control of tuberculosis, and 
hoof and mouth disease—in disinfec- 
tion as required by county agents and 
inspectors. If your dealer has none, 
write today for special prices stating 
quantity you need, 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


Iowa Herds Get Ribbons—Ames Wins in Judging Pryducts 


HBP National Dairy Show at Detroit 
last week brought out one thou- 


sand head of purebreds and one hun- | 
Coupled with the | 


~ dred head of: grades. 
Dairy Show was a Dairy Industries 
Exposition featuring several 


| 


million | 


dollars worth of machinery. The Dairy | 


Show was held at the Michigan state 
fair grounds just outside Detroit. 

The Holstein show was smaller than 
last year. The senior and grand cham- 
pionships in the bull classes went to 
Sir Fobes Ormsby Hengerveld, shown 
by Hallbach, Baird, Swartz & Garbens, 
of Waukesha. Another Wisconsin en- 
try, Hollyhock Piebe Fobes, shown by 
Hollyhock Farms, of Dowsman, Wis., 
was the grand champion cow. Billi- 
whack Stock Farm, of California, had 
the junior champion bull. Hargrove & 
Arnold, of Norwalk, lowa, brought the 
junior championship of the female 
ciasses to Iowa with their heifer calf, 
Nriune Papoose Piebe, a fine calf with 
especially good udder development for 
her age. The Iowa Holstein Breeders’ 
Association took third in the state 
herd class, placing behind Wisconsin 
and Ontario. 

Guernsey Competition Keen. 


One hundred and eighty-nine head 
turned out for the Guernsey show. The 
keen competition is shown by the fact 
that each champion came from a dif- 
ferent herd. The class that seemed to 
attract the most attention was the 
aged bull group. . Last year’s cham- 
pion went down to make a place for 
Shorewood Resolute, shown by Emma- 
dine Farm, of Hopewell Junction, N. ¥. 
Shorewood Resolute was later made 
senior and grand champion. A Wis- 
consin bull calf, L@ Beau Petit de Fern 
Dell, shown by, Larsen Canning 
Company, of Green Bay, Wis., was 
junior champion. Another eastern 
herd, Williams’, took the senior grand 
championship in the female classes 
with Imp. Hopa of Cornus Farm. A 
Wisconsin cow, Topsy, of City View, 
shown by the Larsen Canning Com- 
pany, pressed the champion close for 
first in the aged cow class. W. W. 
Marsh, of Waterloo, Iowa, took the jun- 
ior chempionship with his senior year- 
ling heifer, Cherub’s Queen of the 
Prairie. 

In the Jerseys the grand champion- 
ship also went east. John S. Ellsworth, 
of Simsbury, Conn., won the female 
grand championship on his aged cow, 
Blonde’s Cunning Mouse. The senior 
grand champion bull was the two-year- 
old Oxford’s Wexford Noble, shown by 
Twin Oaks Farm, of Morristown, N. J. 
Longview Farm, of Lee’s Summit, Mo., 
took the junior championship with the 
senior yearling heifer, Eminenta’s Ox- 
ford Victory. They also had the junior 
champion bull in Fairy’s Eminent Ra- 
leigh. One hundred and ninety head 
of Jerseys were brought out in this 
division. 

The Brown Swiss had one of the 
best shows ever held at the National. 
Mooney & Larrabee, of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, had the senior grand champion 
cow in Brown Baby of Allenhurst, and 
won first on their senior yearling bull 
and junior yearling heifer. The senior 
and grand champion bull was Swiss 
Valley Girl Seventh College Boy, 
shown by Hull Bros. Co., of Paines- 
ville, Ohio. Hull Bros. also had the 
junior champion bull. The junior 
champion female was a heifer calf, Ha- 
zel of Meadow Green, shown by N. C. 
Schmid, of Monroe, Wis. 

The Ayrshires broke all records by 
bringing out 235 head. Strathglass 
Roamer, shown by James E. Davidson, 
of Bay City, Mich., was made grand 
champion bull of the show for the third 
successive year. Davidson also took 
the grand championship ‘fh the cow 
classes with Penshurst Jesabell. A 
Quebec firm, R. R. Ness & Sons, had 
both the junior champion bull and the 
junior champion cow. 

In the dairy cattle judging contest 





between the state colleges the team 
from North Dakota State won first, 
Ontario Agricultural College was sec- 
ond, with Oregon, Cornell and Minne- 
sota following in that order. 


lowans Make Fine Record 


Iowa State College students did well 
in the judging of dairy products. 
The team from Ames won first in com- 
petition with teams from many other 
institutions. 

This victory is in part the result of 
emphasis which instructors in the 


| dairy manufacturing courses at Iowa 


State College put upon turning out 
men who can recognize high quality 
products, because these teachers be- 
lieve that only such men will be able 
to produce high quality butter and 
other dairy products which. bring the 
most money to producers. Asa result 
of this emphasis upon the judging of 


dairy products, the institution at Ames | 
| by specialists in each product. 


has established a record with the stu- 
dent dairv products judging team that 
has been unequalled by any other 
school in America. 

When the team from Ames won the 
National judging contest this year, it 
was the third straight victory for the 
Iowa team, a record for consecutive 
winnings never equalled by the teams 
of any other institution. There have 
been nine dairy products judging con- 
tests held at National Dairy shows. 
Ames has entered teams in eight of 
these and none of these teams has ever 
placed below third. In the past three 
years, twenty-three medals and tro- 
phies have been awarded to the Ames 
teams and individuals for their judg- 
ing of dairy products. 








These include | 


seven silver trophies, six gold medals, 
seven silver medals and three bronze 
medals. 

Not only have the records of the 
eight teams been consistently high, but 
also the individual men on the teams 
have been close together in their judg- 
ments. Two years ago, the first and 
second highest individuals of the con- 
test in judging all products were mem- 
bers of the team from Ames. The 
third man was -vell up. Last year, the 
three lowa men were second, third and 
fourth in the contest in. judging all 
products, and this year, the three made 
the remarkable record of ranking first, 
second and third in a contest which 
drew college teams from _ thirteen 
states, the largest of its kind ever 
held. J. W. Tatum, Geo. L. Myers and 
J. A. Earle, the three men on the 
Ames team this year, ranked in the or- 
der named. 

While the men on the diary prod- 
ucts judging team are given thoro 
training, they do not get a great deal 
more instruction than do the other 
men in the dairy courses. The coach- 
ing and instructing of the men is done 
Profes- 
son M. Mortensen, a former Iowa but- 
termaker and head of the dairy devart- 


|; ment at the college, trains the students 
| in butter judging. 
/ pational authority. 


In this field he is a 
Cheese judging in- 
struction is in charge of E. F. Goss, 


' milk judging is taught by B. W. Ham- 


mer, and ice cream judging by C. A. 
Iverson. 





A poultry culling campaign in Lee 
county, Iowa, resulted in 153 flocks be- 
ing culled and most of them dipped 
in a sodium fluoride solution. Nearly 
one-third of the 23,216 hens in the 


| flocks were marketed. The work was 
/ done in one week by three farmers 


and three Smith-Hughes teachers. 





THE CORN BELT MOVES NORTH 


The accompanying maps show the increase and the decrease of corn 
acreage in different sections in the five-year period 1919-1924. 
crease, it will be noted, is quite general over the eastern and southern 
states and even out in Texas and Oklahoma, where the expansion of the 
ectton acreage has cut down the area devoted to corn. 
corn acreage is most marked in the northwestern states, in territory that 
used to be considered entirely small grain territory. j 


The de- 


The increase in 








CORN ACREAGE 
Decrease, I9!9-1924 


Lach cor represents 
6.000 Acres 











CORN ACREAGE 
Increase, 1919-1924 


Each dor represents 
5,000 Acres 

















SS 
Concrete Work in Cold 
Weather 

It has been found by sad experience 
; that concrete work is damaged if the 
temperature of the fresh concrete falls 
below the freezing point before tha 
concrete has had time to get its set 
in pretty good shape. Usually the con. 
crete will be safe if the mixture is reg. 


sonabiy warm when poured and the 
temperature is held above freezing fop 
about forty-eight hours, altho it must 
be kept in mind that at temperatureg 
below 50 degrees concrete sets very 
very slowly indeed. ‘ 

Two ways are open to prevent, dam- 
age from freezing. One is by salt or 
other materials. which will lower the 
| freezing point of the water below that 
likely to be met. Salt is not used in 
this way very much now because if 
used in sufficient quantity to meet 
temperatures more than 10 degrees be. 
low freezing, it is likely to injure the 
strength of the concrete. Also con- 
crete made in this way with cold ma. 
terials takes a long time to get even 
its preliminary set. A rule sometimes 
given is that the weight of the salt, 
which must always be used in the wa- 
ter, must not exceed 10 per cent ‘of 
the weight of water used. The safest 
plan is not to use salt at all. 

The other and safer method is to 
heat the sand and gravel and water 
used in mixing the concrete. None of 
these should be over 150 to 180 when 
mixed. A very convenient method is 
to lay flat an old silo filler pipe or 
metal culvert, build a’ wood fire in it, 
and pile the sand and gravel around 
it until ready to use. Sometimes a 
fire is built in an old stove or tank 
heater and the sand and gravel banked 
around it. The water can be heated in 
a feed eooker, farge kettle, and so on, 

After the cement, hot sand and hot 
gravel or broken stone,-and hot water 
are mixed and poured, the concrete 
must be protected so that it will not 
cool off too rapidly. Sometimes 3 
frame work is laid over the fresh con- 
crete, a heavy canvas or old carpet 
thrown over it, this usually being suf- 
ficient. In bitter weather, it may be 
necessary to put a small stove or sala- 
mander under the covering to keep 
the temperature up. Sometimes a 
layer of manure or straw or corn fod- 
der will be all that‘is required to hold 

in the heat. 
| For general farm concreting, it us- 
ually does not pay to try to do much 
concrete work in cold weather, as the 
added expense and trouble and discom- 
fort hardly pays except in extreme 
cases where it is desired to get an 
early start in the spring. Usually bet- 
ter results can be secured by getting 
the plans well laid, the materials all 
hauled to place, the forms worked out 
| and ready to put up, and then do the 
work as early as the weather will per- 
mit in the spring. 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal 
to Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can I feed a mixture of one part 
cottonseed meal, five parts linseed 
meal and five parts tankage in a self 
feeder to hogs with safety? These 
Hogs have access to whole oats in 4 
self-feeder and what ear corn they will 
clean up. Cottonseed meal is $39 per 
ton, linseed meal $55 and tankage 
$75.” 

A mixture of this sort should be 
perfectly safe. In fact, Prof. Evvard 
at Ames has oftentimes used mixtures 
much richer than this in cottonseed 
meal with good satisfaction. In maly 
cases pure cottonseed meal has beet 
used as a supplement to corn with 
hogs without bad results. The chance 
of occasional poisoning is sreat 
enough, however, so that we believe i 
is advisable to use cottonseed meal it 
large quantities as a substitute for 
| tankage. When used in small quanti 
| ties as a partial substitute it should be | 
| Derfectly safe. a 
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ake a careful count of their 





gould m 
flock. 

In the 
were trying 





meantime, while the Martins 
to determine their loss, if 

y, A. F. Bayles, a poultry buyer and 
Shent of the town of Cromwell, ten 
ot west of the Martin farm, had opened 
a store. It was early and he was a bit 
Sprised when a young fellow knocked 
gm the back door and offered chickes 
wr sale. This wasn’t so unusual, ac- 
erding to Mr. Bayles, but when the fel- 
pw pres nted chickens in gunny-sacks 
jr sale, Bayles felt sort of suspicious. 
But he weighed’ the chickens and an- 
pounced they would be worth $8.25. There 
Pere eighteen white chickens, and as 
Bayles sorted them over, he discovered 
, crippled chicken, one with a leg that 
was useless thru deformity. 

He asked the young fellow about it, 
gd was more suspicious when the fellow 
showed surprise over the cripple, and 
then almost at once remarked that they 
jad raised one like that. But Bayles gave 
the fellow a check for $8, deducting a 
yarter for the condition of the cripple. 
The fellow wanted to cash the check at 
once, but Bayles couldn’t do it with the 
wsh he had on hand, and told the seller 
of the poultry he could get it cashed at 
the bank in a little while. 

As soon as the fellow, who had given 
the name of Richard O’Neil, departed, 
Bayles telephoned to Sheriff Frank Col- 
jngs, at Creston, and reported the mat- 
tr. The sheriff told Bayles to wait and 
we if the check was cashed, and to have 
the banker return it just as soon as it 
jad been paid. Collings also told Bayles 
te would be out as soon as he could. So 
just after the bank opened, O’Neil ap- 
‘pared to collect his money. Sheriff Col- 
lings saw him and recornized him. It 
gasn’t O'Neil, but a fellow’ Collings had 
heen watching for three weeks. His real 
name was Ralph Louden. 

The sheriff allowed the fellow to go 
just then, and when he got back to his 
office, he got in touch with Martin. Mar- 
tin explained, when called by the sheriff, 
tht he had lost a crippled chicken, and 
sw he was invited into Creston. He went 
wt and identifed the chickens as belong- 
ig to his flock. Martin immediately 
swore out information against Louden, 
wd with this in hand the sheriff arrested 
Fluden on a charge of chicken stealing. 
Before any hearing was held, Martin, 
the sheriff and the county agent took 
three of the chickens in question, marked 
thm, and drove out to the Martin farm. 
Itwas getting dusk as they arrived, and 
thickens ordinarily would have been 
mosting long ago. So they tried the old 
test of seeing if the birds would “go 
home to roost.””. They turned the three 
out on the road. One chicken shook its 
feathers a bit and then darted for the 
house over the fence. Another staggered 
in the darkness and sought the coop, too, 
while the third decided to roost at the 
side of the road. So back to town went 
the trio and began to weave their net- 
work of evidence together. 

Next morning Louden was given a pre- 
liminary hearing on a poultry larceny 
charge, but waived and was placed under 
bond of $500. He couldn’t furnish this 
ad so went to jail. The Union county 
‘grand jury met the latter part of August, 
amd they indicted the Creston thief and 
the trial was set for Tuesday, August 31. 
But Louden still persisted that he was 
innocent. When brought to trial, he 
asked for an attorney, stating he had no 
finds for such purposes, and the judge 
ordered one appointed in his behalf. A 
ry consisting of nine men and three 
womén was drawn and the case opened. 

Martin and Bayles told the court of 
their experiences. Martin identified the 
thickens, and Bayles and others identi- 
fied the prisoner as the “Richard O’Neil” 
Who had sold the chickens and then pre- 
sented the check for payment. But Lou- 
den still protested his innocence. He 
claimed he had been at Corning the night 
before. He stated he had been home in 
bed asleep the next morning at the time 
the chickens were sold, and that he stayed 
&-bed till noon. His friends even told 
of this. 

The prosecuting attorney was too much 
for him, however. Before leaving the 
stand it was brought out that Louden, 
alias O’Neil, had told the sheriff and oth- 
@s he had taken two sacks of poultry 
over to Cromwell on the fateful morning 
to accommodate a friend. When ques- 
tioned as to what he really did, help a 
friend or stay home and sleep, he didn’t 
answer. When asked by the court to say 
‘mething, he calmly announced “it was 
none of their business.” Evidently it 
Was, however, for the jury returned a ver- 
diet of guilty, and when the prisoner 
failed to file an appeal, the, judge gave 

the usual sentence of two years at 
4AMamosa. Before departing to do his 
time, Louden got “hard boiled” and an- 
Rounced that he was going to kill both 
the sheriff and Martin as soon as he re- 
oe. but both of these folks feel he 
Med change his mind, and are not. wor- 


























Sheriff Collings, who is filling the un- 
d term of his brother, recently 





‘Jury Convicts a Chicken Thief 


( Continued from page 6) 


to get Louden. For three weeks, Collings 
had been watching Louden and had hoped 
to catch him red-handed. 

“There’s been a lot of stealing around 
here, and it’s being done by fellows in 
Creston who would rather do that than 
work,”’ Collings explained, and added that 
he was satisfied there were two other 
young fellows who had been operating ir 
the same gang with Louden and that 
when they were caught he felt the bulk 
of the thievery would stop. 

“The big trouble,” the sheriff said to 
me, “is that we do not get reports of the 
stealing soon enough. If a farmer when 
he heard the poultry squawking or sus- 
pected his flock was being visited by 
thieves, would go to the telephone, with- 
out making a light, and ring us, we could 


get a fair start. Then if the farmer 
would rouse his neighbors nearby and 
tell therm to take their cars out on the 


road and place one on each side of the 
road at intervals, any thief coming down 
the road would have to slow up his de- 
parture and they could either identify 
him or make a capture. Farmers can 
stop stealing with an effort on their part, 
and a few shotguns wouldn’t hurt any?’ 


members,” he went on. “Thieves know 
if they steal from places where signS are 
posted there’s going to be a greater ef- 
fort made to catch them, and [fll bet 
they look for places that are safer. The 
county has a protective association here, 
too, and I told the boys to get their signs 


up as soon as possible. If we all co- 
operate we can stop this wholesale 
stealing.”’ 

Mrs. Martin was glad the thief had 
been caught. She hoped more would be 
taken and expressed herself pretty 


“It's a shame 
You know, 


strongly on the subject. 
the way they steal property. 


I hear a racket, I think someone is after 
the chickens. But then we are not as 
bad off a® a neighbor. They lost two 
baby beeves last spring, so I suppose a 
few chickens don’t amount to much. But 
we got our chickens back and that 
helped. Here’s hoping Wallaces’ Farmer 
keeps up the good work.” ; 

Bayles, when interviewed, said he was 
glad he did what he had done. He said 
he hated to send a fellow to prison, but 
if anybody -was stealing chickens, he had 
it coming. 

“Every so often, when I ask a farmer 
who comes into the store if he has chick- 
ens for. sale, he tells me, ‘No, someone 
stole them last week.’ It's bad. But let’s 
hope all the dealers will co-eperate, and 
we can do a lot to stop the stealing.” 





The sheriff showed’ me his guns, and he So Union county has one less thief. 
said chicken thieves would either stop or With a sheriff that’s on the job, and one 
he would try his luck with them as tar- poultry buyef who is watching for thieves, 
gets. things ought to be better. At least Mar- 
“You are givng good protection to your | tin thinks so. 
= 





NEXT WEEK 





ON THE AIR 








Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farmers for the week of October 24 
to 30. Central standard time thruout. 


MARKETS AND WEATHER 
(Every day except Sunday) 


Wor 


(Ames, 270)—9:30, 10:30 a. m.;: 
12:30 p. m. 
WLS (Chicago, 345)—9:00, 9:30, 10:00, 


10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 noon; 1:00, 
1:30 and 6:00 p. m. 

WHT (Chicago, 400)—11:45 a. m.; 12:00 
noon; 10:40 p. m. 

KYW* (Chicago, 536)—11:00 a. m.; 4:45 
p. m. 

WOC (Davenport, 484)—2:00 p. m. (1:00 
p. m., Saturday). 


WHO (Des Moines, 526)—9:45 a. m.; 
12:00 noon; 2:00 p. m. 
WOS (Jefferson. City, Mo., 441)—8:00, 


9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 
| 


noon; 2:00 p. m,. 
KFKX (Hastings, Neb., 288)—9:30, 10:30 
m.; 12:30, 3:00, 7:00 p. m. 
WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—6:00 p. m. 
WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—9:45, 10:30, 
11:30 a. m.; 1:30, 3:00, 5:45, 10:00 p. m. 
WOAW (Omaha, 526)—8:15, 8:55, 10:30 
a. m.; 12:30, 1:45, 6:45 p.m. 
KMOX (St. Louis, 280)—9:40 a. m. 
WLBL (Stevens Point, Wis., 278)—8:45, 


a. 


9:45, 10:45, 11:45 a. m.; 12:30, 1:45 p. m. 


KMA (Shenandoah, Iowa, 252)—9:00 a. 
m.; 12:00 noon; 2:00, 6:00 p. m. 


EVERY NIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 
FEATURES 


WLS—6:55 p. m., Si Spencer; 7:00 p. m., 
Mae and June. 

WGN—10:00 p. m., Sam and Henry. 

WDAF—11:45 p. m., Nighthawk Frolic. 

KYW—7:00 p. m., Family Hour; 9:30 
p. m., Congress Carnival. 


FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Sunday, October 24— 

WoOc—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Program, 
Palmer Little Symphony; 10:00 p. m., 
Palmer Little Symphony. 

WHO—5:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Little 
Symphony; 7:30 p. m., Hotel Fort Des 
Moines Orchestra. 

WCcco, WOC, WGN—8:15 p. 
water Kent Program. 

WGN—$9:15 p. m., Music Room. 
Monday, October 25— 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert, Henry Field 
Seed Co. 

KMOX—9:00 p. m., Singing Valentines. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., Farnham Trio. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker Tea Room 
Orchestra; 8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 
Tuesday, October 26— 

KFNF—6:00 p. m., Quartet, Griswold, 
Iowa. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. 

Woc, WCCO—7:00 p. m., The Vikings; 
8:00 p. m., Everready Hour. 

KFAB (Lincoln, 341)—5:30 p. m., Little 
Symphony Orchestra. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., 
Band. 

Wednesday, October 27— 

WHO—6:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Little 
Symphony. 

WDAF—38:00 p. m., Ivanhoe Band and 
Glee Club. 

WGN—9:00 p. m., Arabian Nights En- 
tertainment. 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert, Henry Field 
Seed Co. 


m., At- 


Fourteenth Cavalry 


:00 p. m., University of Chicago | 


Choir; 8:30 p. m., Bachman’s Million Dol- 





! lar Band; 9:15 p. m., Western Springs 
| Male Chorus. 
Thursday, October 28— 
| WLS—7:15 p. m., WLS Trio. 
| WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker Tea Room 
Orchestra and Bankers’ Life Trio. 
WoOC—7:30 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 
Woc, WCCO—8:00 p. m., Clicquot Club 
Eskimos; 9:00 p. m., Goodrich Zippers. 


Friday, October 29— 
Woc—7:30 p. m., Moorman’s Melody 
Mixers. 


WLS, WMAO—8:15 p. m., “The Bohe- 
mian Girl’ Opera, 
WDAF, WOC—8:30 p. m., La France 
| Orchestra. } 

Wwoc, WCCO, WDAF—$9:00 p. m., Whit- 
| tall Anglo Persians. . 
| WGN—7:15 p. m., Paul Ash Orchestra. 
| Saturday, October 30— 





woc, WCCO—8:90 p. m., New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 
KFNF—11:00 p. m., Old-Time Music. 


WGN—9:00 p. m., Light Opera. 





| BEST KIND OF AERIAL 

A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

‘Will you please tell me the best kind 
of an aerial for a receiving set, a single, 
double or a triple wire? Also, what is the 
proper height for an aerial?” 

For the best results with a receiving 
set, the best all-around aerial is a single 
stranded wire about 35 or 40 feet high and 
about 150 feet long from the outer end of 
the aerial to where the ground wire joins 
on to the permanent ground. In other 
words, the horizontal length should be 
about 85 to 100 feet and the lead-in and 
ground wire combined from 65 to 50 feet, 
so that the total length is approximately 
150 feet. Many use double and triple and 
quadruple wires where the length is lim- 
ited. These may increase the volume 
slightly, but usually decrease the selec- 
tivity more than enough to make up for 
any change in volume. With a multi- 
tube set, it is often convenient to have 
the aerial arranged so it can be discon- 
nected and a loop aerial connected on, 
with the proper balance so the dial read- 
ings will not be changed, as this will 
usually bring in the nearby powerful sta- 
tions in good shape, without the static 
which the outside aerial will. sometimes 
bring. 

The lead-in should be kept at least six 
feet away from all metal roofs, gutters, 
ridge poles and so on, and it is better if 
it doesn’t come near a chimney. The 
ideal lead-in would be one kept entirely 
away from all contact with the house un- 
til it enters the insulated tube which 
carries it inside. 





TESTING UNDERGROUND AERIALS 

A rather interesting experiment, fos- 
tered by one of the leading radio maga- 
zines, may result in bettering summer re- 
ception thru the use of an underground 
aerial. 

The experiments being made by persons 
thruout the United States will afford val- 
uable information that will cover soil, cli- 
mate and all other factors which may 
have a bearing on the subject. There are 
hundreds of variations that may be made 
in the imstallation of an underground an- 
tenna and the results of these experi- 
ments will throw considerable light on the 
subject. / 

One experimenter had the following to 
say: ‘‘The volume is splendid. I obtain 
clear, distant resonant and fluidic recep- 
tions, entirely free from the gaseous at- 
| mospheric conditions led Into the set thru 





I can hardly sleep nights, for every time | 








OLD FORD 
Portable Power Plant 





20 Horsepower Wheelbarrow 


MAKE ONE YOURSELF 


Trails a Corn Picker and Drives 
it with a Kurtz Power Take-off 


Removes weight from Picker 


For particulars address 


S.E. KURTZ & SON, Sac City, lowa 














Superior Governor 
$15.00 


For that Ford Motor used on corn-pick- 
er, wood-saw outfit and other power purposes. 


Superior Governor gives you a regu- 
lated speed, accurately and quickly. Requires 
no changes in the motor or its fixtures. Easy to 
attach. Guaranteed. 


Send your order or write for circular. 
Superior Governor Co., Rutland, lowa 




















the usual aerial antenna or loop but 
entirely free from other disturbances,’ 

In this particular set-up, two lengths 
of No. 14, seven-strand, insulated copper 
wire, each fifty feet long, were used, and 
coiled about four feet apart and approx- 
imately four feet underground. The wires 
were laid in circular form and spaced 
each turn one above the other, with half 
inch separations. The spacing of the turns 
was accomplished by filling in with soil 
as each layer was placed. The ground 
was thoroly soaked afterwards to obtain 
a good moisture content. e 

Who knows but what these experi- 
ments may lead to the elimination of 
static, which becomes somewhat annoy- 
ing, during the warm weather. 


not 
’ 





CORN BORER REDUCES LAND 
VALUES 

Four years ago there was only slight 
corn borer infestation in Essex county, 
Ontario. The 100,000 acres of corn grown 
by Essex county farmers was one of the 
principal sources of Canada’s seed corn, 
until the corn borer invaded the area. 
This year there were but 40,000 acres of 
corn in the entire county, and it is esti- 
mated that there will be less than 20,000 
acres next year. 

The entire county is going out of the 
corn business. -Many fields are a com- 
plete loss under farming methods similar 
to those in northwestern Ohio. One field 
visited by the farmers yielded over 80 
bushels an acre last_ year. This year 
the owner says he may be able to salvage 
10 or 15 bushels to the acre. Entomolo- 
gists estimate an average of 30 to 35 
borers per stalk in this field. 

Early sweet corn is a total loss. Can- 
neries in Essex county refused to pack 
the early corn. Very little can be sold 
on the city market. Substitute crops of 
wheat, tobacco, tomatoes, oats, grapes, 
alfalfa, barley and beets are rapidly tak- 
ing the place of corn. Land values have 
been reduced approximately $25 an acre 
in a community where. it is now impos- 
sible to grow corn because of the pest. 





AUTO REGISTRATION INCREASES 

States showing the greatest increase 
in auto registration are. Florida, 76.2 per 
cent; Michigan, 24.3 per cent; Mississippi, 
21 per cent; Arkansas, 19 per cent, and 
Oklahoma, 16.7 per cent. Increases be- 
tween 14 and 35 per cent are reported by 


Georgia, Idaho, -Nevada and North Da- 
kota. Gross receipts from registration 


fees, licenses, permits, etc., amounted to 
$257,779,149, which is nearly all to be 
used for road purposes. State highway 
funds were allocated $179,531,469, local 
road funds $48,387,873, and $20,886,822 is 
to be used for payments on state and 
county road bonds. 





POTASH PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Until the World war, nearly all of the 
potash used in commercial fertilizers in 
the United States came from Germany. 
By 1927, about one-fourth of the amount 
used in the United States will be pro- 
duced at home. The bulk of this is pro- 
duced at Trona, California, on the shore 
of Searles lake. This lake lies south- 
west of Death valley in southern Califor- 
nia. The potash is evaporated from an 
extremely strong brine solution conta‘n- 
ing the potassium along with several oth- 
er mineral salts. : 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. . : S 
ad . year average for tne corresponding 

The first thing to do in order to get the week: Coal and coke 120 per cent, grain 
most benefit out of this table is to note 90 per cent, livestock 108 per cent, 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- lumber 110 per cent, ore 144 per cent, 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is and miscellaneous merchandise 114 per 


4 * . ea cent. 
now 147 per cent of pre war and Prisdlbpiecs NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
cent of the same time last year. Now go York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
down over the list and see which products railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
are and which below the general per cent of pre-war normal. 
wholesale price level. From the stand- | COST OF LIVING now averages about 
: , . 170 per cent of pre-war normal. 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, October 22. toy 











FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES — With pre- 
war relationships as a base, January 
lard now indicates a price of $9.16 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
January. January rib sides indicate a 
price-of $8.79 for hogs next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures snow 
the percentage for the week ending 
October 2, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five- 








a 
s J 
Livestock Receipts and Prices 
Hog prices are 99 per cen 
year average, as contrasted with gst 
cent for fat cattle, 82 per cent for ver 
and 100 per cent for lambs. Sheep 
The following table gives data 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have prey: Bee 
week by week for the past eight an 
Each week is compared with the ten. 
average of the corresponding week 
eliminating seasonal bias. ! 


THOGS 














Kansas City 


Omaha 





Mixed clover, No. 
st week 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— | | 
Oe a ee 120.00: 22.00 
Nk SO ee {20.00'22.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, standard 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before 
Oat straw— 
Last week 


Year 
thus 





| 





.50/20.50] 
7.50/20. 


Receipts at 


Chicago 


other mkts. 
Chicago 


.50/ 18,78 
5.50{18.75! 
! 





; Receipts at 





August 20 
August 27 to 
September 3 
| September 
September 
September 
October 1 
October 8 to 


ee] 


5.00 16.75 
5.00) 16.7% 





10 
above 24 
to 


rr, 














OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $19.75, 
and cotton at New York 13.7c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelfed corn prices are about 61%4c, 
oats 35%c, wheat $1.25. 


August 20 to 
August 27 to 
September 3 
September 10 
September 17 
September 24 
October 1 to 
October 8 to 


| 105} 


Des Moines 











No. 2Y— 
Last week 


sent ce tained tats tat LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD | ©2rn, *SHEEP 





| 
| 
| 
} 











Percentage 
« present price) 


cs 
~ 


is of pre-wat) 


' Percentage 
present price 
© is of last yr. | 


Liverpool—Last week $15.71, week be- 
fore $15.27. Chicago—Last week $13.38, 
week before $13.60. 


_The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








Fisher's index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 





1,300-poynd fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat ~cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders... 





HOGS—At Chicago 





Heavy hogs r 
Light hogs 











WOOL AND HIDES 





Quarter blood wool, at Boston} 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 





GRAIN 





At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 

On towa Farms— 
Corn 
Oats 





+e __MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 
Bran, at Kansas City . 
Shorts, at Kansas City 





HAY 





No. 1 timothy, at Chicago..! 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 


124! 


125) 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 





Butter, at Chicago 

Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 
Cotton, at New York ieee 
Eggs, at Chicago 


145| 
212) 

! 
105 
135| 





PROVISIONS—At Chicago 





120! 
138 
200} 
182 





FUTU RES—At Chicago 





Corn— 
December 
May 

Oats— 
December 
May 

Wheat— 
December 
May 

Lard— 
January 


Sides - 
January 





98 
98 | 


123} 
118) 
122! 
122) 


103 
106 


110 
109 


97 
101 


96 
97 


117|__—-80 
_ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ....| 
Copper, at New York | 
Crude petroleum, at N. York} 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. 
ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 
pine (southern) 
ix6 and 2 B (finish)... 
Cemént | 


Wash-| 


98 
146) 
91 
183] 
198} 
son 


ree 
228] 


100 
105 


99 
112 
110 


101 


97 





FINANCIAL 








Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of September 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,| 
at New York . 

Industrial stocks ,.... 

Railroad stocks ,.. 


108 


100 
104 
117 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattie and hogs 153 per cent. The ayer- 
age railroad workman is now getting 


about 63.8 cents an hour, as 


with 27 cents in 1914, or about 2: 


cent of the pre-war normal. 


per 


\ 





Kansas City 








Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light weight. beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 


Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 


Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 

Last week 

Week before > 
Canners and cutters— 

Last week 

Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 

Last week 

Week before 
Cows and heifers— 

Last week ... 

Week before 








Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 

Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 2 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week 111.2 
Week before | 

Smooth and rough heavy | 

packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 
zast week 
Week before 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 


up)— 


| | 
+» /10.25/10.95 
/10.62}11. 





Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before | 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— | 
Last week .... ieee 10.25 
Week before . 9.88/11.50) 9.88 
Ewes, medium to choice—| 
Last week ............] 5.50) 6.13! 5.38 
Week before .........] 5.50) 5.88! 5.12 
Feeder lambs, medium to | { 1 
choice— | ! | 
Last week pivessSeool 12.92/11.75 
Week before 12.50}12.92/11.50 


NOTE — Uniess otherwise stated, 
classes of livestock are quoted at an ay- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


seeeneere 








| Gluten— { 





Week before 
Corn, No. 3Y— 

Last week 

Week_ before 
Corn, M. 4Y— 

Last week .... 

Week before 
Oats— 

Last week . 

Wee kbefore 
Barley— 

Last week .... 

Week before 
Rye— 

Last week ... 

Week before 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! | | 

Last week ..../1. 11.88% '1.34 

Week before ..!1.42%4/1. 1.3914 














Kansas City 
De8 Moines* 


Minneapolis 











Bran— | 
Last week..../23.50/20.50/20.50!27.00! 
Week before. ./24.25/21.50/21.75' 27.00 

Shorts— 

Last week.... 
Week before..| 

Hominy feed— 
Last week....(29. 
Week before. ./29.5 

Linseed meal— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 

Cottonseed meal 

(41 per cent)| | 
! 
Week before. ./30.00! | 

Tankage— | | | | 
Last week 170.00)... . .!80.00/76.00 
Week before |70.00 .. ./80.00/70.00 


ae Or 
eolesiee OOL ED 


ton lots; 


{ 
2.00|33.00 


2.75,33.00 


24.38/25.2 
25.25) 25.50)2 


|-- 
Beet GRBOR «..% Mogens sels 
Week before..|...../ 


*Quotations at Des Moines in 
all other points, car lots. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 











Par value 
Present 
price 

Per cent of 





British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week 
Week before 





| French franc— 


Last week 


Week before -02878! 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1956 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are 4% per 
cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.16 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
454%c, week before 4542c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%c, week before 234 c: éggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 39%c, week before 
38lec; ducks, last week 2ic, week before 
23c; fat hens, last week 2i7c, wéek be- 
fore 25c; spring chickens, last week 24c, 
week before 23h6c. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat for the first week in 
October were 7,762,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 7,002,000 bushels for the week 
before and 6,367,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 
week in October were 107,000 bushels, as 
compared with 16,000 bushels for the week 
before and 293,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
first week ober were 29,000 bushels, 
as compared. with 37,000 bushels for = 
week before and 317,000 bushels for fhe 
same week last year. 





| October 8 





August 30 to 26 ......... 
August 27 Sept. 2....| 
September to 
September to 
September 17 to 
September 

Qectober 1 


"y GcaeTsECaESSs = 








August 20 

August 27 

September 3 
September 10 
September [7 
September 24 
October 1 to 


October 8 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

+Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the first week in 
October were 10,837,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 9,145,000 pounds for the week 
before and 7,642,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the first 
week in October were 8,805,000 pounds, as 





| compared with 11,461,000 pounds the week 


before and 9,890,000 pounds for the same 
week last vear. 


LARGER ALFALFA SEED ACREAGE 
Idaho seed growers expect to harvest 
20,000 acres of. alfalfa seed, for a total 
production of 4,200,000 pounds of re- 
cleaned seed. This was the prospect in- 
dicated just as harvesting was getting 
well under way, thru a survey made if 
co-operation with the university exten 
sion service. In 1925, 16,900 acres pros 
duced 3,840,000 pounds of alfalfa seed, 
Acre yields are low because of an ex- 
tremely dry, hot season. Seed did not 
“set” well and many fields were cut 
for hay. 
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GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION 

BONDS 


IOWAS OLDEST AND 
LARGEST BOND HOUSE 


Geo. M Becht ) 


Co. 


BECHTEL BUILDING 
DAVENPORT IA. 


Equitable Bidg. First lowa Trust Bide 
Des Moines, lowa Burlington, lows 


Grand Opera House Bidg. 


Dubuque, lowa 
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peter’ ly time and use will p 1e é : 
‘Galvannealed Actoal test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
B ihe same good-old reliable Square ae ee » . whether or not it is reliable and durable. ’ 
ND ot weg same pe ney i ne wires ing a Dig cattle sale, and as the hotel { The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
ést weight; same springy lin 4 during a big cattle sale, and as_ : , 3 
USE §] & picketslike stays; same can’t- | | where they stayed for the night was 4 period in every part of theeworld. For 12 you 
slip knot. The easy-to-erect, trim, J | crowded, at ee ee eee it‘ has been giving the most reliable service to 
stro; i They tossed an : . 
But pari w than ever before ee eee et ? hundreds of thousands of owners Bessie 
e through ous daivesnedibne” stories Suddenly Sandy egerey bog = ot on t the gears in oil 
‘ na sleepin’, Jock? s . Oo Oil ean tha he run 
(Gscovered and patented by Keystone) “Nae,” replied Jock. 8) and every part subject to friction is constantly 
ring snc eating to copper bead atesl [| "ill ve ten’ me fve-poun’ tae buy flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
resisting zinc coating copper- I a axed Sandy. 4 
vie. Noone ee mates oncelthathis, a Pe gece yn and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 
: Ticultural Colleges, engineerin, —_—__- : 1 iled ora or more. 
Aah on t “Galvan- = ; rfectly o y . . 
. leg ont tee es ee eres “DONCHER KNOW?” ‘ ee we ‘Auto-Diled eae io a Wonderfully efficient 
Bidg. wire. Those who entered ““The Advantages of “Do you know how to make a Maltese I i. It you tus anny Wl ill whi es | anenegee 
st a Well Fen- ”’ contest gave us some me of an “Aiher- win 3 y ) has teak deme 
. lows highs, jcnced Farm’ Hovtenitaion, “What cross?” asked an Englishman Tie poe poh pi es Sang a Bagge you do not h . 
pemisio Pence Farm aioe a =P Il its tail.” There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
my ” LJ “ es. u s ¢ nm . 5 I I 
ay Tay show what an important ti The Englishman thought long and care- demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used, _ 
fence plays in increasing your farm profits. fully. z na . 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE co. "D’ye know,” said he. + page acta CA OTOR i ‘0. 
A $861 Industrial Street + Peoria, Iilinots be Aimee ae Bn OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
. * : ng Bae eean-aial a pullet’s tail.” SANSAS CITY DES MOINES 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, October 29, } 








| Veterinary 


Veterinary Inquiries of general interest will be 
anewered for subscribers in this column without 
charge by the department editor, A. S. Alexander. 
M. D. C., Professor of Veterinary Science, University 
of Wisconsin. If an answer by mail is desired. a fee 
of #1.00 wliil be charged. Full name and address 
ehould be signed to each inguiry. 




















TREATING CONTRACTED HOOFS 


A Harrison county, lowa, subscriber 
writes: 
“Can 
hoofs? I have 
don’t spread and 
are very sore, 
handle.” 

The only way to cure 
in a horse or mule is by 
This must be done by using a 
places the pressure in Such a 
spread the hoof. If you have a compe- 
tent horseshoer can greatly help and 
probably cure trouble. If there is 
necrosed tissue in the hoof or frog, it 
will have to be cut away and a pine tur 
or other dressing may necessary. 


to do for sore 
a big mule with hoofs that 
seem to grow in. They 
making him hard to 


you tell me what 


contracted hoofs 
proper shoeing. 
shoe that 


he 
the 


be 


FOOT-ROT IN COWS 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“About six of my cows have 
bled for about two years with 
pretty certain is foot-rot. They have ten- 
der feet always, and on hard, uneven or 
frozen ground, it seems extremely painful 
for them to walk. I have used some dip 
on them full strength, but it has done 
no good.” 

Your cows must be confined in 
well bedded quarters if you expect 
to receive any advantages from treat- 
ment. FKach lame hoof should be exam- 
ined and with a hoof knife all loose horn 
should be pared away and all dead tissue 
be removed, This should be followed by 
an application of 10 per cent formalin. 
Treatment will have to be repeated every 
three or four days. After healing is be- 
gun, warm pine tar may be used as an 
ointment. 


been trou- 
what [I am 


dry, 
them 


CREAM WON’T CHURN 


A Missouri subscriber 

*{ have a Jersey cow 
milked seven or eight months, She is 
giving about three gallons of milk per 
day, lots of cream on the milk, the cream 
tests well when we sell it, but we can 
not churn the cfeam: We are feeding 
ground corn and oats and alfalfa hay. I 
salt her often.” 

Cream from 
Jerseys, whose 
smhall, is often 


writes: 


that has been 


some cows, particularly 

fat globules are very 
hard to churn late in the 
lactation period. The fat globules do not 
forin masses and the cream foams. Mixed 
with milk from a fresh cow or one whose 
cream churns readily, it can be made into 
butter satisfactorily. 


BLOAT IN PAIL-FED CALVES 


A Cherokee county, Iowa, subscriber 
writes: 

“Our calves, which are being fed skim- 
milk, sometimes bloat. Is there any rem- 
edy besides sticking?” 

For bloat in calves, give baking soda, 
one ounce to a quart of water, 
@rench. If bloating is severe, a puncture 
of the paunch to permit the gas to escape 


is necessary. 


TREATMENT FOR FOUNDER 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a horse that was foundered on 
corn about one month ago. It has settled 
in his feet. ‘They are so sore the horse 
can not get around very much. The hoofs 
seem to be quite hard. Is there anything 
T can do to soften the hoof and take out 
the lameness?” 

It is doubtful whether so advanced a 
case of founder as you describe will re- 
spond to treatment. The hoof doubtless 
requires considerable paring and soaking 
in water to soften it and relieve the pres- 
sure. A well bedded stall should be pro- 
vided and special shoeing, to give such 
support as to take the pressure off the 
tender portion of the hoof, is indicated. 
It is impossible to describe the type of 
shoe necessary without seeing the case, 
and you should consult a veterinarian. 
He will be in a position to say whether 
the case is one warranting treatment. If 
it is not, it is more economical to de- 
stroy the animal at once. 


PARALYSIS DUE TO LACK OF 
MINERALS 
A Missouri subscriber writes: 
“What is the matter with my pigs? 1 
have five that seem to be go:nz down in 
back. They seem to eat and drink 


the 
all right, but if they walk or run a ways, 
then they fall down behind and will drag 


@ ways and get up again, but are wobbly. 
They had been weaned only a week or 
.ten days when this came on them.” 

It is very doubtful whether vour af- 
fected pigs will recover from the paraly- 

sis they show. The cause of this condi- 
tion is usually an insufficiency of min- 
erals for the pregnant and nursing sows. 
Keep a mineral mixture before your hogs 
at all times. 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columas 


SCHEDULE OF | RATES 





| 
No. Words | No. Insertions 





3 
$4. 
5. 














ROE AA SE 80_| 7.20 9.60 


“No advertisement for less than ~ $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached, Please 
type or print your advertise ment. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRIT for our list of well “protected in- 








WRITE 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
lowa. 
WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
lowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. i 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, _ lowa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK — 


SPECIAL sale on ~ pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. Wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, lowa, Box 66. 
HUNDRED hunting hounds, cheap; game 
getters, fur finders, money makers. Big 
money raising Hunting Hounds. Hunting 
horns, feeds, medicnes, collars, ete. 
Hiunters’ supply catalog. Kaskaskia 
Kennels, FV Wee, Herrick, Ill . 
SHEPHERD pups, guarante ed to work to 
suit or your money back; price, $7.50. 
Hawthorne Twins, Afton, Iowa. 


ENGLISH Shepherd pups, nicely marked, 
from the best heeling parents out. Ger- 
hard Wolter, — Hamburg, Minn. — 


__ FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA _ er 
CAL LIFORNIA farms “In “punny “San Joa- 
quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertising Dept. of 
fan Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 


__ GEORGIA 
WONDBR FUL opportunitic 8, southern 
Georgia farm lands. Write for complete 
information. Chamber Commerce, Quit- 
man. entwinw llrC . 











1OwA ae 
FOR SALis—Twenty-acre 6 poultry farm, 
fully equipped; with or without chick- 
ens, geese and turkeys A. L. Jesmore, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. _ 
GOOD residence in good 
habitants; will trade for Guernsey or 
Holstein herds. Write for particulars. 
Ringsted, Iowa. 


Nels Christiansen, 
MINNESOTA 


| town of 600 in- 





| 


THE NAME AND ADDRESS 

RATE 8c PER WORD ere counted as part of the adver- 
teennpnt as and each initial or fall nur! coun ine word, 
c 

accompany order 

dvertising orders, 

this office not later than Thursday, eight 4 

cation, hen writing your se meh spatoa be give 
cuts down correspondence and increases sales. 





atop orders and changes In oopy ma reach 
ays before date ré pubti- 
full detaile, This 








for & minimum of twenty words. Kemittance must |,’ 








__FARM LANDS 





___NEBRASKA 


OPAL PPP PPL PPP PP 
163 acre 


choice north-cen- 
> county, 


¢ Nebraska, land, im- 
prove a; jpn an ls rolling black loam; $150 
per acre. Harry A. Swim, Route No. 3, 
St. Edward, Neb. Raat, 


NORTH DA KOTA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
terms County 
settlers. in becoming 
teal opportunities for 
means. Greater North 
tion, Pr ‘AZO, N. D. 


_CRLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA, an Indian name, meaning 
‘The Land of the Fair Gods,” entirely 
settled by people without homes, April 
22, 1899. Some of the most fertile lands 
in the world may be owned by the rent 
you are paying. Own your home! Occupy 
it while you pay for it. Write for de- 
scriptive booklet of good farms, * with 
terms. I. C. Brown, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Or urmers’ _National Bank Building. 


OZARKS 
FRUIT growers in the Ozarks of southern 
Missouri and northern Arkansas have 
a big advantage in having esoil ideally 
adapted to fruit and berry growing. A 
mild, healthful climate, pure mountain 
spring water, hard surfaced roads, good 
schools and prosperous, growing commu- 
nities make the Ozark region a fine place 
to live. The nearby cities of St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Memphis provide great 
markets, Land can still be bought or 
rented at prices that insure good profits 
on grapes, strawberries, apples, small 
fruits and vegetables. Write Frisco Rail- 
way, 865 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA farm “Tands, 
an acre up, depending on location 
improvements. They will never be 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
alfalfa, smal! grains. Real diversifica- 
tion; healthful and = pleasunt climate; 
food dairy country; see it for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- 
seriptive circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre, =. DBD. 
WASHINGTON 
FARMERS planning a chs ange of location 
will find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 
in eastern Washington and _ northern 
idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 
and winterg not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 62-page book- 
let, “A Farm Home For You,” describes 
all parts of this country. Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 


WISCONSIN - 


cut-over > Yand; silt loam: 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





farms; easy 
assist new 
located. 
moderate 
Associa- 


improved 

committees 
properly 
men of 
Dakota 











$10 
and 
lower. 


from 











HARDWOOD 





MISCELLANEOUS 


IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oreyon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free 
books. E. C, Leedy, Dept. 907, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 4 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that c an be reached in no other way. 





fOR SALE—Well improved 323-acre 

farm, known as “State Farm"; good 
buildings, orchard, fenced, cross fenced, 
tiled; 20 acres in alfalfa; close to good 
town. If not sold, may be for rent. N. 
Johnson, 3841 Fremont Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





MISSOURI 
Anderson county, 

from Kansas City; every acre 
house of four rooms, large barn, fine lo- 
cation; splendid farm; price, $6,500; $1,000 
cash, balance time; wonderful bargain. 
Send for further information. Allen Coun- 
ty_Investment Co., Iola, Kan. 
$3.50 PIER ACRE; 10,000-acre ranch; good 

hunting and fishing; Kleven Points 
river; 300 acres cultivated; four sets 
buildings; heavy woven wire fence; fine 
stock range; one day shipment St. Louis. 
J. F Richard Brooks, Alton, Mo. 
POULTRY land; $5 down, $5 monthly 

buys 40 acres southern Missouri. Price, 
$200. Send for list. Box 22-E, Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 





90 miles 
tillable; 


BIGHTY acres, 








MISSISSIPPI 

FORTY real home seekers wanted. Use 

your money to develop your home. No 
cash payment for five years. Send for 
information on the Mississippi Gulf Coast, 
pecan, orange, truck land. Wonderful 
climate. Address, Magnolia State Land 
Co., Iola, Kan., or Lyman, Miss. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Fxperienced man to run Deer- 
ing corn picker, with Ford metor on. 
Sixty-five a month, board; 300 acres; 
start October 15. jen Studer, Wesley, 
Iowa. 
WANTHD——F: 
man willing 
try. Steady work, 
B. L. Shaffer, 213 
Newton, lowa. 
pe: AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new household 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 
mare SALESMEN WANTED 
SALESMEN—New invention beats vacu- 
um sweeper and all its attachments; no 
electricity required; all complete only 
$2.95; over half profit. Write O. P. or- 
gan, Mer., 781 Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa, 


LIVESTOCK 


COWS AND HEIFERS WANTED 

WANTED—Hereford, Shorthorn or Angus 

cows and heifers, In exchange for a 100- 
acre farm in northeastern Missouri that 
has a guaranteed rental value of 4 per 
cent on the price asked. No objection to 
an abortion infected herd, as I have a 
remedy. Address, Box 30, care Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 





farmer's son or 
to work, to travel in coun- 
For particulars, write, 
West LHighth St., S 


armer or 








cleaning 























FOURTEEN  two-} D 
Guernseys, freshening this 
high age oo healthy, $70 each, 

yearlings, $3 R. C. Blake, O« lwein, 

~~ GUERNSEYS AND ) HOLSTEING 


REGISTERED Gue rnse y and st 
bulls at farmers’ prices; also a few, 
istered and grade Holstein heifers, w, 

for particulars Nels Christiansen, 
ciation — Se creti ary, Ringste d, lowa, 
} __HEREFORDS 
FoR SAL Is— Registe red He reford } 
three years old, blocky, low down, 
ny Brae -Hampton breeding. Me ury ¥ 
stra, Knoxville, , lowa, 


FOR SALE—A ~ choice lot. of 100 -@ 

high grade Jersey cows and ef 
Proper color and in fine condition, @ 
en A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 

_ HEREFORDS AND SHORT HORNS 
CATTLE for s ale; Hereford and § 

horn steers; yearlings and two-v 
olds; a few loads steer calves, Ff 
Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 

HOLSTEINS 

fine Holstein bull with 
official record; a show pp 
pect, whose three nearest dams aver 
96 pounds milk a_ day; ready for 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, 
ticelllo, Iowa. 

_SHROPSHIRES 

REGISTERE 7D spring and 

year-old rams; bred ewes, all ages; 
ship CC. O. D. Percy Peterson, Calle 
Iowa. 2 ae 
FOR SALE— Quality “registered Shrog 

shire rams. Farm eight miles 
west of Omaha stoc conedie, near Papi 
Arthur Sinner, Chalco, Neb. 
REGISTERISD Shropshire 

lamb rams; good, 
bone; good fleeces. 
Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 


FOR SAL i—Shropshire rams of qu 
aged rams, yearlings, ram lambs; 
right. 3itterman & Brim, Mason @ 


Towa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ALFALFA MEAL AND HAY 


SALE—-Alfalfa. meal and alf 
_Ora D, Ball, Lexington, Neb, 
CLOTHING eS 
WOOLENS for sale—Your annual o 
tunity. For quick disposal we 
salesmen's samples of woolen goods, 
derwear, hosiery, blankets, sheep 
coats, mackinaws, leather vests, ett, 
third to half less than regular prices. 
catalog of sample goods now ready. 
for it togay. Associated Textiles, 
(Co-operative), successors to Minn 
Woolen Mills Co., 612-A, Ist Avé, 
Minneapolis, Minn. c. 
PLOWS 


rear wheels of the 

the Ferguson plow 

your nearest Ford é 
Ferguson-Shermat, 





















































FOR SALE— 
26-pound 








yearling 
rugged rams; h 
Priced to sell. 














FOR 
hay. 








WHY do the 
spin when 
stump? Ask 
for the answer. 
Kivansville, _Ind, 

TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, 
ington, Oliver, ete. Write for bargain 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust Bt, 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Atto 
patents and trade- marks, 802 Equi 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 

WHITE Leghorn hens and males, 
half price; thousands of laying DH 
3ig discount on spring chicks an 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 
egg bred a years. Winners at | 
contests. Catalog and special price 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. and gual 
satisfaction. George B. Ferris, 986 U™ 

nd Rapids, Mich. 

NGLE Comb White Leghorn ye 

hens, large or small lots, good # 
stock at reasonable prices. J0 
Bettendorf, Towa. 

FOR SALE—Choice Single Comb 
brown Leghorn cockerels; $1 
for six. Adolph Totemeier, New ¥ 

Iowa. 



































we MINORCAS 
SINGLE Comb Buff Minorca 
extra good; Smitzh strain; 
six or more, $1.40 each, Write, Jim 
mendaal, Alton, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHITH Minorca and Barron 
cockerels; single comb; "to so 
culled and bred to lay; $1 to $2 
satisfaction guaranteed. A. J- 
Waukon, Iowa. 
SILVER Laced Wyandotte © 
$2.25; Mammoth Toulouse 
(young), $3.50; unrelated trio (two 
$12.00: Bronze turkey toms, $5.00. 7 
November 15, special prices at & 
ad. Bertha Wulf, Rock Rapids, 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 











1lOWA 


Northern—Franklin County, 
an immense amount of 
hogs, especially « holera ? : a 
jus. Veterinarians working from daylight 

p dark. Some corn fodder yet to shock, 
and some silos yet being filled, as farm- 
me found corn poorer yet than expected 
ighen they got to working in it, and cut 
more than they intended. Quite a bit of 
om went down in excessive rains and 

and is sprouting on the ground. 
sts of plowing yet to be done, altho 
yeh has been done in the last two 
weeks. Hogs 10 to 12% cents, poultry 15 

#9 cents, eggs 34 to 38 cents.—Jas. T. 

orp. 

Central—Grundy County, Oct. 
weather his been very favorable 
mg up corn, altho low fields are quite wet 
wet and tiles are running full. Silo filling 

d cutting fodder all out of the way, and 
most. peovle g potatoes: yield very 
disappointing, not getting their seed 

ack, Very little wheat sown. Pastures 
king good; ulso new seeding. Lots of 
ttle on feed now. Some spring pigs go- 
ng to rmerket. Fall work, such as plow- 

g sod, mo tly done, and in another week 
ime plen on starting to pick corn. Seed 

m mostiv nicked. flelp seems to be 
plentiful. sheep being shipped in, 
Rew horses sclling. <A good deal of car- 

ter work being done in building cattle 
neds and cribs. Not much hog disease 
re. Cream 48 cents, eggs 38 cents.— 
Gustav Treimer. 

South-Central—Madison 
After the long-continued wet 

enow hiving fine weather. 
gs are busy sowing wheat 
heir fall work done. We had a bountiful 

p of peaches and pears, and a fair 
rop of apples. We have a good crop of 
om, but the late corn was badly dam- 
ved by the heavy frost and freeze of 
Beptember 21 und 25. The fall pastures 

e good, and stock of all kinds are doing 
a). The Ite potato crop is very poor, 

the merchants shipping them in 

e by the carload from Minnesota at 
1.65 and $1.75 per bushel.—C. J. Young. 
Northern—-Palo Alto County, Oct. 15— 
Fine fall weather now. Have had lots of 
ain. Silo filling just finished, owing to 
oft, muddy fie'ds. Fall planting delayed 
pmb account of same, *Karly potato crop 
ery light: late crop good, Many 
Mm hog cholera reported. Fall pastures 
ood. Corn drying nicely, and with con- 
tinued dry wenther will be a fair crop. 
ots of seed corn saved.—kK. A. MeMillin. 
Western—'da -Plowing 
bout commieted. early 

eS a good crop, high- 
priced seed not a: conse- 
vently not enough to supply local de- 
and. Some corn has been husked for 
eeding purposes; it is somewhat chaffy 

d shows the effect of worms. Indica- 
fons are for a 50 per cent crop in this 
Pry area, and a few miles either north or 
outh, 75 per cent.—John Preston. 
Southern—(Cnion County, Oct 
ave been having a few days of 
eeded dry weather. Some winter wheat 
wing, which has been delayed by the 
ing completed now. A 
second crop red elover 
thresh. Corn is drying 
the cobs are still full of 
some of the ears are slight- 
\ superabundance of fall pas- 

livestock healthy; no cholera 
among the hogs. A good demand 
Wight shotes.—Vernon Rayl. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Oct. 
Have had a few nice days and no rain. 
Almost impossible to drive into corn 
fields, No fall plowing, or wheat sown, 
Fcorn cut, or silos filled. Most corn not 
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much- 
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hurt by frost. Corn wormy at ends of 
ears. Plenty of good seed corn. Lots of 
fruit and nuts of all kinds wasting.— 
Monroe Newton. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Oct. 15 
—Had a few days of sunshine, and the 
threshing machines have started again. 
Grain badly damaged; much left in the 
field. Many busy putting in fall wheat, 
but not a large acreage. Corn drying 
very well. Some planning on beginning 
cribbing about November 1. Potato crop 
short; apples plentiful. Still much sick- 
ness in hogs: many vaccinating. Not 
many cattle on feed.—John L. Herman, 

Northwestern—Clay Oct. 15— 
Wedther warm and corn drying out in 
good shape; will be ready to pick in an- 
other week if dry weather continues. A 
good deal of plowing remains to be done. 
Every one vaecinating for hog cholera, 
which is breaking out in every locality 
and many are having trouble getting se- 
rum. Hogs running in the corn fields and 
doing finely. More sheep being shipped 
in around here than ever before. Corn 
62 cents, oats 34 cents, eggs 35 cents, 
cream 45 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Oct. M4— 
Have had nice settled weather for sev- 
eral days. Fall wheat is showing up in 
nice shape; the acreage sown is a little 
larger than a year ago, Corn fields are 
ready for the harvest; a few are com- 
mencing to gather corn. The yield in 
some parts of the county has been mate- 
rially reduced because of dry weather— 
just how much damage the wet weather 
has done remains to be seen while gath- 
ering the corn. Have not heard of any 
sickness among the hogs in the county. 
The potato yield is not very good, and 
good ones are bringing the neat price of 
$2 per bushel. Apples are very plentiful 
and are bringing from 75 cents up.—0O. C. 
Cole. ‘ 

Central—Greene 
past few days are 
shape. A number 
this next weet 
Some shipped in at 
Some hogs still sick. 
completed, Quite a 
to market. Pastures 
F. Carl. 

Western—Buena Vista County, Oct. 13— 
Pastures in splendid condition. Plenty 
of moisture. Corn going down on account 
of too much rain. Hogs healthy. Farm- 
ers are plowing and preparing for winter, 
Good apple crop. Freeze ruined grapes.— 
J. M. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, Oct. 
12—Have had some drying weather for 
corn. <A few have started to crib at this 
date, The quality and yield are quite 
satisfactory for this year. There are not 
a great many hogs in this county. Cholera 
devastating some herds. ‘“‘Necro” infesta- 
tion on some farms. Clover hulling is 
pushing forward. Potatoes started from 
the ground.—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Oct. 12— 
Fine weather today, after weeks of rain 
and mud. Corn drying finely. Silo filling 
nearly completed. No cholera in this 
vicinity. Potatoes scarce; shipping in at 
$1.65 per bushel. Corn 70 cents, eggs 32 
cents, cream 40 cents.—FE. W. Armstrong. 

Central—Hamilton County, Oct. 8—Two 
days of sunshine and dry weather; a good 
change. We have suffered much loss 
here from too much rain, About three 
weeks since I saw a man in the field to 
plow. Pastures are fine. All stock doing 
well. “Silo filling all done, and some corn 
fodder cut—all done with the old corn 
knife, the only corn harvester that would 
not choke up in the mud here. No rye 
sown yet, and not much plowing done.— 


County, 


County, Oct. 14—The 
drying the corn in good 
will begin picking corn 
Potatoes are a fair erop. 
$1.69 a bushel on ear, 
Fall plowing nearly 
little old corn going 
are good.—Mrs. A. 


ILLINOIS 
Kalb County, Oct. 13— 
be finished this week. 
and silage must be wa- 
of time lost on account of 
rain. About half of the corn 
20 to 50 per cent by the frost. 
Now quite a few stockers have been put 
in. Some increase in winter wheat.— 
Jacob F. Willrett. 


Eastern—Vermilion County, Oct. 14— 
Fine weather now. Everybody plowing 
and sowing wheat. Some are about done 
sowing. Wheat sown last Friday is com- 
ing up. Saw one machine trying to thresh 
today. Oats are in bad shape. Corn is 
coming finely; about al} solid. Will have 
a good yield this year, the best for four 
years.—Elmer Varner. 
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Silo filling will 
Cora very dry 
tered. Lots 
too much 
hurt from 


MISSOURI 
Central—Moniteau County, Oct. 15— 
Weather cool. Practically no wheat sown, 
Ground still too wet to work. Corn is 
maturing in fair shape. Pastures good, 
Clover seed very scarce. No haulling, 
owing to wet weather. Fall pig crop good, 
Eggs 34 cents.—Wesley Kiesling. 
Northern—Adair County, Oct. 15—Since 
the first of September we have had noth- 
ing but rain. Corn that is down is lost. 
Many are still cutting up corn for fod- 
der. No wheat has been sown. Some 
fields of corn have been cut short by the 
chinch bugs. The soybean and millet hay 
crops are a complete loss, due to the wet 
fall. The fall pig crop ts fair. There are 
many farm sales, at which prices have 
been good.—Earl Watkins. 


Northwestern—Andrew County, Oct. 15 
—We have had six weeks of rainy and 
cloudy weather, with 24 inches of rain- 
fall. The lowlands are overflowed and 
ruined thousands of bushels of good corn. 
The corn now is well matured. No killing 
frost yet. Everything is green like spring 
and pastures are fine. Weather is fine 
this week. Lots of wheat will be planted 
if the weather stays good, and the pros- 
pect is fair for good weather now. Pick- 
ing apples is the order of the day. Wheat 
$1.25, corn 80 cents, oats 40 cents, cream 
40 cents, hens 18 cents, springs 17 cents, 
eggs 33 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 


NEBRASKA 

Northern—Holt County, Oct. 
tions favorable at this date for sowing 
of rye; acreage in this part of the county 
above normal. Potato harvest completed; 
yield and quality below normal, Excessive 
moisture in corn is delaying husking. The 
yield and quality are below normal. Chol- 
era epidemic among hogs reported serious 
in some localities; serum difficult to ob- 
tain. Local market for rye 85 cents, po- 
tatoes $1.50 to $2. Produce prices ad- 
vancing. No local market for corn.— 
Alex. R. Wertz. 
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KENTUCKY 


Western—Oldham County, Oct. 13— 
Corn cutting now going on with a scarc- 
ity of labor and prices climbing higher. 
Some wheat being sown where the ground 
is dry enough. All silos have been filled 
and tobacco crops are all housed, with 
much loss due to the continued rains, 
Pastures are in good condition. Fall sown 
alfalfa is looking good.—Jos. Gottbrath. 


MINNESOTA 

Southern—Freeborn County, Oct. 15— 
The weather has been good recently. The 
fodder corn is all cut. There is some 
plowing to be done yet. The hunting sea- 
son for pheasants is today and tomorrow. 
Grass is not growing very fast now. Eggs 
37 cents, hens 19 cents, spring chickens 





J. W. N. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—* 


They’re 100 per cent pure” says Al 





18 cents, hogs $12.90 for tops, 
veal $10.50.—James P. Goslee. 


lambs $11, 


INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, Oct. 15— 
The weather has been good for about a 
week and farmers are busy. Oat thresh- 
ing was finshed this week, and several 
silos filled. Very little wheat being sown. 
Corn’ will soon be ready to be husked, 
There is a lot of hog cholera in this vi- 
cinity.—N. E. Rickert. 





HOG SHIPPERS REDUCE LOSSES 


of hogs in transit due to hot 
weather were reduced materially the past 
summer, according to reports received by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from a number of markets. Most of 
the losses heretofore have been eaused by 
overloading and lack of provision for 
keeping the hogs cool in transit. Appar- 
ently much more care was exercised in 
loading and handling all livestock during 
the hot weather this summer, and for 
that reason death losses in shipment were 
reduced to a wery small percentage. 

During a period of six days of variable 
weather, with temperatures as high as 
100 degrees, stock arriving at the South 
St. Paul market showed small death loss, 
considering the size of the runs. Only 
five sheep, forty-one calves, five cattle 
and 108 hogs were dead upon arrival at 
the chutes during the six market days in 
question, whereas in previous years there 
have been losses as high as 300 head of 
hogs in one day. 

At the Kansas City market it was esti- 
mated that the losses of hogs from over- 
heating in transit were about 15 per cent 
less during July and August than in the 
same months a year ago. The small loss 
fn hogs Is rather remarkable, says the re- 
‘port from this market, in view of the fact 
that weights have been unusually heavy 
this summer and it is evident that heavy 
hogs suffer from the heat more than 
lighter ones. 

Many shippers are using wet sand for 
bedding hog cars and also ice bags sus- 
pended from the car roof, practices that 
have long been urged by the department. 
More attention is also being paid to load- 
ing, so that hogs have plenty of room to 
move around and lie down. All of these 
measures have a tendency to reduce hog 
losses In hot weather. 


Losses 


1925 1|OWA YEAR BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURE READY 

Many new features are included in the 
1925 lowa Year Book of Agriculture, 
which has recently been issued by M. G. 
Thornburg, secretary of agriculture. One 
of the interesting features is an account 
of the championship judging team which 
was sent to England and successfully de- 
fended their championship honors in 
judging livestock. 

More complete. statistical tables of 
Iowa’s crops are included in this year 
book than in former issues. In addition 
to complete information from the as- 
sessors’ figures, there Is also included a 
summary of the figures from the state 
census. 

Reports from all of the farm organiza- 
tions of the state, as weli as the different 
divisions of the agricultural department, 
make up an interesting volume. Copies 
of the book may be secured for schools, 
farm organizations and similar research 
organizations, upon application to M. G. 
Thornburg, Seeretary of Agriculture, Des 
Moines, lowa. 





About 15,000 rabbits are slaughtered for 
meat weekly during the killing season in 
the neighborhood of Los Angeles. The 
number raised: for meat and fur is grow- 
ing very rapidly. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Dec. 8—Geo. E. Hoffman, Ida Grove, Ia. 
Dec. 9-—-E. F. Powell, Linn Grove, lowa; 
dispersion sale. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Dec. 6 and 7--Martin & Newby, 


Lake, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 


Nov. 4—Green County Holstein Breeders’ 
Assn.; Ed Bayshoff, Secretary; Monroe, 
Wisconsin. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Oct. 25—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 

ee Holstein Co., Austin, 
nn. 

Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Feb, 2—BH. J. Edwards Alta, lowa. 

Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. 
Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 25—H. E. Busby, Washington, 
Oct. 26—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Ia. 
Oct. 27—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 


Iowa, 
Oct, 29—C. V. Day, Kamrar, Iowa. 
Jan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, IIl. 
Jan, 12—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 14—C. J. Meyers and Merthu & But- 
ler, Le Mars, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 2i—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa, 
Jan, 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia. 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 11—Thos. Griffin & Son, Manson, Ia, 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
. 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
.15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
.18—Wm. A. Scar, Eariham, Ja. 
. 22—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
. 24—Geo. B. Laposky, Cherokee, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
29—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa, 
20—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa, 
.25—Johnson Bros., Goodell, 
sale at Kanawha, lowa, 
Nov, 1—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Ia. 
Nov. 4—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—lIErnst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 
Feb. 17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Hand & Holland, Hartley, lowa. 
Feb. 22—I". L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
feb. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Feb, 15—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, 
CHESTER WHITES 


Feb. 7—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 


Wall 


Iowa. 


fowa, 


Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 


ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 

to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 

changes can be made after pages are made up. New 

advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 

gale late as Monday morning of the week of 
ue. 








Field Notes 


DUROC HERD BOARS 

Those in search of a real herd boar 
should visit B. A. Samuelson & Son, of 
Kiron, Iowa. This is the firm that raises 
the good hogs and raises them in num- 
bers. Among others they are now offer- 
ing are two fall boars of very high char- 
acter, One of them, a son of Wildfire 1st, 
the lowa State Fair first prize winner 
and sire of champions, is a boar for which 
we can say we have seen nothing better, 
notwithstanding a few of the state fair 
champions have come under our inspec- 
tion. He is just a great boar, And the 
fact that he has not had an opportunity 
of passing before the big judges 
cheated the boar 
true that it takes a 
this boar. But 


little money to buy 
remember that if you 
really want the best, you will find very 
few to pick from. Im all, there are six 
fall and twenty-five spring boars offered. 
A fall boar by* High's Rival is better than 
we find heading most herds. Ioxtreme 
bone, wonderful top and bottom lines. 
This breeding plant is worth driving some 
distance to see. Note their card elsewhere 
in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


CLARK, OF NEVADA, HAS A GOOD 
OFFERING OF SPOTS 


Mr. EB. F. Clark, of Nevada, Iowa, will 
hold his annual boar sale on November 4. 
The offering is well grown, and should 
meet with the approval of the farmers 
and stockmen of the territory. The sire 
of the offering is Rainbow Liberator, and 
he has sired a lot of choice pigs. Among 
the boars selling are four out of a dam 
by Wildrire. Boars here that will do. 
They are the kind that breed on and im- 
prove the herds into which they go. These 
are just samples of the good things in 
this sale. Better write now for the cata- 
log, as this is one of the very last op- 
portunities you will have this fall to get 
that herd boar.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


LAST CALL FOR ee OS 
POLAND SA 

On the 27th of October, A A. 
mick, of Mechanicsville, low: 1, Will sell 45 
head of Poland China boars. This offer- 
ing is.sired by Major Domo and Air Mail, 
the two boars in service in this herd. 
This offering will be well grown and will 
contain a lot of big, rugged boars, and as 
these two herd boars were both purchased 
a year ago, the offering will contain new 
blood for all old customers of this herd. 
Don’t forget the date, October 27, and be 
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re the McCormick farm.—Frank O. Storrs, 

LAST REMINDER OF -_ BUSBY 

POLAND SA 

Next Monday, October 4 My. . &. 
Busby, of Washington, Iowa, sells Poland 
boars and gilts. There is not a herd in 
the state carrying more. aristocratic 
breeding. The offering 1s well grown. 
The hogs have all had the double treat- 
ment and are immune, so you are taking 
no chances. Now if you, Mr. Stockman, 
are going to need a boar or a few gilts, 
be sure and be at this sale, next Monday, 
October 25, or have an order there for me, 
—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

T. M. HAYDEN’S SPOTS 

Hayden, of Creston, Iowa, has devel- 
oped one of the good herds of southern 
lowa. Many recognize the merits of 
Armistice breeding in the big types, and 
Ted has the only son of The Armistice in 
the Spotted breed. Anyone wanting an 
outcross on their Liberator breeding can 
not do better than use this breeding. You 
will find some individuals here that are 
worthy of the best herds.—Guy L. Bush, 


Adv. 
BEN REIMER’S SPOTS 

Ben sells November 2, at Clearfield, 
Iowa, one of the good offerings of the 
year. There are some outstanding herd 
boars there from sows that were in many 
cases tops at many of the past winter 
sales. If you are looking for a herd boar, 
here is one place he can be found. FBet- 
ter get your name in for a catalog now. 
—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

EIBS & SON 

At Eibs & Son's you will 
the best herds of the breed. 
find them as good and better 
expect, which is not often the case. I 
you are in need of a herd boar, you can 
not go wrong here in picking one of the 
tops.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
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IOWA STATE FAIR ATTENDANCE 

Attendance at the 1926 Iowa State Fair 
was 8,000 greater than the average at- 
tendance for the last five years, in spite 
of the rains and bad. roads, according to 
the final official report, recently com- 
pleted by Secretary A. R. Corey. This 
year’s attendance totaled 
attendance for the five-year average was 
354,110. The complete report covering the 
fair by days is as follows: 
Aver. 
7,417 
12,113 
50,274 
45,618 
28,638 
45,296 


1926 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
ER. 5 g.no np scbwiesen s4eee 23, 358 
Monday 49,153 
Tuesday 57,562 56,397 
Wednesday 49,094 48,423 
Thursday 26,848 387,069 
Friday 14,331 22,865 


262, 187 35 4, 110 


COLD DOESN'T KILL AIR-DRIED 
SEEDS 

seeds do not heat, mold or freeze 
The life of seed depends more on 
moisture than anything tlse in farm stor- 
age. Dried seed has been shown to im- 
prove in vigor of germination in addition 
to protecting the seeds from freezing in- 
jury. Corn that has been thoroly air- 
dried, says M. T. Meyers, of the farm 
crops department at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, may be subjected to a tempera- 
ture as low as 263 degrees below zero 
without killing the germ. Corn with 20 
to 25 per cent moisture, as taken from 
the field in the fall, is killed if exposed 
to zero weather for twenty-four hours. 
Ordinarily, air-dry seeds contain about 
15 per cent water. Experiments have 
shown that this may be reduced to 1 per 
cent without injury to the germinating 
quality of the crop seed, Tt is not diffi- 
cult to dry out seed and keep it dry to 
withstand the ordinary changes in tem- 
perature. ‘The farm has practically ev- 
erything on hand necessary to keep seed 
safely. 


Dry 
easily. 





INJURED BY CARELESS 
CASTRATION 
Serious damage to hams, as observed 
in federal meat inspection, has been 
traced to the careless, insanitary castra- 
tion of pigs. The damage frequently does 
not attract attention until the hams are 
about to be trimmed for curing. The 
principal injuries are those caused by 
abscesses or the scar tissue 
in neglected cases, resulting in the con- 
demnation, at federally inspected packing 
houses, of infected hams. Sometimes the 
damage is so extensive that only a small 
portion of the meat may be utilized. 
Among the principal causes of 
trouble are the use of dirty knives, 
ure to clean the area of operation, 
turning the pigs into insanitary 
feed lots immediately after the operation. 
Under such conditions many of the 
wounds are liable to become infected, fi- 
nally resulting in damage to the hams. 
The area of operation should first be 
thoroly cleaned by washing with soap 
and water. The operator should wash 
his hands in a disinfectant, and the 
should be sterilized with boiling water 
or a disinfectant before it is used. Im- 
mediately following the operation, the 
wounds should be smeared with pine tar 
as a protection against dirt and flies, 
The tar should be heated to the boiling 
point and allowed. to cool hefore it is 
used. Then the pigs should be turned 
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into a clean pasture lot, free from mud 
wallows, or confined to pens that have 
been especially prepared by cleaning and 
scrubbing with a disinfectant. Clean 
straw bedding should be provided daily 
for at least five days following the opera- 
tion, and this should be sprayed with a 
disinfectant before it is used. A 3 per 
cent solution of liquor cresolis compositus 
is a suitable disinfectant for scrubbing 
the pens and spraying the straw. 





WHY SOME ILLINOIS FARMS ARE 
PROFITABLE 

The sixty most profitable farms of the 
1,100 keeping farm records in central and 
northern [Illinois show some outstanding 
things in common. The university re- 
port says: 

“Operators of these farms almost in- 
variably were following a rather definite 
cropping system which called for a sizable 
acreage of legumes and a high percentage 
of land in those crops which normally 
pay best. A very high percentage of 
these farms also had received limesténe 
or phosphate or both. These successful 
farm operators evidently do not believe 
that the solution of the farm surplus 
problem lies in producing less per acre. 
They did show, however, that they were 
not afraid to turn part of the acres out 
to legumes in order that the cropped acres 
might produce more for the labor and 
money expended. 

“Neither were these men strangers to 
the most up-to-date and well established 
methods of getting the greatest amount 
of livestock products from the available 
feed supply by means of well selected 
stock, kept healthy and handled with a 
view to utilizing as much of the farm 
by-products as possible. All were inter- 
ested in the best established ways of 
making use of the legumes found neces- 
sary in their cropping systems. 

“The farms visited on the tours gener- 
ally were not dependent on the price of 
one or two products. Neither were the 
operators of these farms without profit- 
able work to do when the one or two 
products did not need attention.” 


USE OF NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 

The United States uses almost as much 
Chilean nitrate for fertilizer purposes as 
all of Europe. In addition to importing 
so much nitrate fertilizer, the equivalent 
of seven million pounds of pure ammonia 
was fixed by synthetic process in the 
United States in 1924. Germany is the 
largest producer of synthetic ammonia 
from the free nitrogen in the air. The 
last year of complete records shows Ger- 
many producing over one-half of the 
world’s supply of synthetic ammonia. The 
United States was second in production 
with 16 per cent in 1922, and the increase 
has been considerable since then. 


LEADING APPLE STATES FOR 1926 

Vashington leads in apple production 
this year with an estimated crop of over 
9,000,000 bushels. New York's crop will 
total about 7,000,000 bushels and that of 
Virginia nearly 3,500,000. 





Recent Public Sales 


WILL HENRY MAKES GREAT DUROC 
SALE 


dinner advertised by Mr. 
Iowa, to be served 


The barbecue 
Will Henry, of Ute, 
October 11, just before the selling of fifty 
Duroc spring boars, in a measure was 
responsible for the largest crowd we have 
seen at a purebred sale thus far this fall. 
And when the sale was over, it was ap- 
parent that the crowd, did not come for 
the good dinner alone. The fifty boars 
passed thru the ring at an average of a 
little over $61 per heaa. They were a 
great lot, all sired by Monona Colonel, 
son of Great Colonel, except two. With 
but few exceptions, none started below 
$40, and not many started below $50. And 
as the appended list will show, the prices 
ran very uniform. The selling was con 
ducted by M. H. Cruise. The list fol- 
lows: Lot 21, Mrs. C. R. Biden, Sloan, 
lowa, $142.50; 12, F. W. Patterson, Schal- 
ler, Towa, $60; 15, Julius: ernst, Manleton, 
Towa, $64; 1, H. J. Schares, Arcadia, Ia., 
$85; 2, Walter Webster, Manilla, Iowas, 
$81; 8, Kroll Bros., Ute, Iowa, $86; 4, N. 
Nickoliasen, Moorhead, lowa, $66; 16, J. 
B. Anderson, Onawa, Iowa, $58; 9, Kiler & 
Trotter, Lake City, Towa, $92; 13, Gus 
Kuhlman, Charter Oak, Towa, $62.50; 14, 
Will Brooks, Whiting, Towa, $50; 5, Gus 
Kuhlman, $62; 6, Julius Ernst, S62: 8, 
Martin Kolstedt, Moorhead, Iowa, $95; 
11, Giles Reed, Castana, lowa, $71; 19, 
John Sinkey, Walker, Towa, $74; 38, Frank 
Passick, Mapleton, Towa, $60; 39, Trwin 
Adams, Moorhead, Towa, $68; 40, Herbert 
Holverson, Moorhead, Towa, $70; 25, Otto 
Schultz, Charter Oak, Towa, $61: 30, Wm. 
Plage Ute, Towa, $56; 18, Otto Schultz, 
Gus Olson, Castana, Iowa, $50; 
H. Armstrong, Mapleatnn, Towa, 
Carl Schwartz, Manilla, fowa, 

F. Volkmann, Danbury, Towa, 

Nickoliasen $54; 34, 
tyne, Charter Oak, Iowa, 
Stein, Schleswig, Towa, 
Kortman Schleswig, Iowa, c 4 
Wenger, Danbury, Iowa, $52: 28, Clarence 
Lamb, Moorhead, Iowa, $55; 36, Frank 
Peters, Danbury, Iowa, $54; Cc. 8S. Har- 
rison, Moorhead, Towa, $56; 19, Art Cob- 
erly, Moorhead, Iowa, $47; 43, G. H. Moor- 
head, Moorhead, Towa, $59; 33, Chris 
Bartels, Ute, Ia., $51; 37, Ward Keairnes, 
Dow City, Iowa, $50; 30, H. F. Schmidt, 
Moorhead, Towa, $53; 45, L. Q. Loyd, Ute, 
Iowa, $49; 23, Fred Eek, Mapleton, Iowa, 
$49; 31, Loyd Keairnes, Dow City, Iowa, 
$44; 44, Axel Lund, Castana, Iowa, $46; 
48, L. L. Metcalf, Hornick, Iowa, $45; 41, 











Earl Hall, Ute, Iowa, $46; 7, Wm. y 

& Son, Mapleton, Iowa, $43; 32, Bugs 
Busby, Castana, Iowa, $45; 46; Nick gen 
Castana, Iowa, $43; 47, Schoen 
Ute, lowa, $47; 51, Clinton, Metcalf, 
nick, Iowa, $43. 





STANLEY ADDY’S POLAND SALE | 

Not as large and appreciative a ergy 
was in attendance at the Stanley ag y 
sale of Poland China boars, held at me 
cus, Iowa, October 14, as the merits » 
the offering warranted. Mr. Addy’s y 4 
contracted the “flu” just a few days he. 
fore the sale, which caused them to show 
at a disadvantage. Thirty-five Ho 
were sold at an average of $51.30 
head. And in comparison they might wap 
have fetched $60. Ninety dollars wag 
top of the sale, paid by H. c. Doehlk, 
Holstein, Iowa, for the spring pig, Lot e 
He goes to head a good purebred hep . 
The one fall boar, and a good one, 
purchased by Ben Reeves, of Grae ttinger 
Iowa, at $86. The selling was condueteg 
by H. 8. Duncan. Following is a list of, 
the more important sales: No. 2, Henpy 
Koeiselman, Hull, Iowa, $77.50; 3, 
Wright, Lawton, Iowa, $75; 38, 
Roehlk, Holstein, Iowa, $90; 39, & 
loney, Hinton, Iowa, $60; 18, 
Keegan, Doon, Iowa, $57.50; 
Pendleton, Marcus, Iowa, $46: 
Wiemold, Cherokee, Iowa, $45; 
Kirchoff, Marcus, Iowa, $63; 
Honkomp, Ashton, Iowa, $68; 
Reeves, Graettinger, Iowa, $86; 
Rros., Pierson, Iowa, $42.50; 1° 
Trapp, Juimby, Iowa, $41; 8, Bert Jobe 
son, Pierson, Iowa, $48 » Emil Olg 
Meriden, Towa, $48; 9, Bruce Porter, ola 
Moines, Iowa, $56; 27, August Carlsom 
Washta, Towa, $48; 43, Charles Nelsom 
Aurelia, Iowa, $63; 25, August Carlgg 
£‘7.50; 40, C. V. Sylvester, Meriden, To 
$47.50; 42, 10, Elmer Halstrom, Meridem 
Jown, $51, $46; 39, Bert Lundell, Clegho 
Iowa, $43; 37, Ernest Lundell, Cleghort, 
Jowa, $45; 11, R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Tay 
$51; 26, Harry Archer, Quimby, 
$10; 17, 41, Adam Grauer, Marcus, lowgs 
$40 each; 35, Ben Ohlendorf, Remsen, lay 
$40; 22, H. EE. Neir, Remsen, Iowa, $40; 969 
Cc. D. Meintire, Remsen, Iowa, $40; 7, Bart 
Toundell, $10; 15, Wm. Kielhorn, Marewgy 
Iowa, $40; 29, Elon Kirchoff, $40: 44, Fr 
S. Miller, Juimby, Iowa, $40. 


BAUER BROS.’ SPOTTED SALE 


The thirty-nine spring boars 
Messrs. Bauer Bros., of Pierson, Iow 
October 15, brought an average of $50. 
Quite a number of buyers were present! 
from a distance, which, together with 
the good local support, was _ responsible 
for the success of the sale. The $100 mark] 
was reached but once, the occasion being) 
with the selling of Lot 25, a very toppfd 
son of Ranger’s Sunshine. The buyer wag 
Hl. V. Broderson, proprietor of Oakwood 
Farm, of Denison, lowa. The selling wag 
conducted by Carl Bingley. 
more important sales follows: 
John Brandt, Danbury, Iowa, 
Swanson, Danbury, age eg 
Hinton, low: 1, $52; 4 De 
ley, lowa, Py 5, H. Ludwig, Kingsley, 
Iowa, $53: 6, John Ruimor, Moville, Iowa 
$50; 7, Geo. Beerman, Dakota City, Neby 
$56; 8, Noah Bros., Cherokee, lowa, $585, 
10, M. Meyers, Kingsley, Iowa, $! y 
M. C. Thompson, Kingsley, low: , 

13, A. I. Krause, Hinton, Iowa, 

Oscar Meister, Kingsley, Iowa, 

J. L. Meyers, Pierson, Iowa, $61; 1 
Moorhausen, Danbury, Iowa, $72; 

D. Hardy, Pierson, Iowa, $42.50: 18, n 
Kred Moor, Holstein, Iowa, $58, $37 i 
I, H. Miecke, Hinton, Iowa, $42.50; 20, 

F. Dettmann, Sac City, Iowa, $49; 21, Ra 
Hewitt, Kiron, Iowa, $70; 22, John Kae 
riva, Anthon, Towa, $43; 23, HI. Letchigg 
Remsen, Iowa, $65; 24, W. Mills, Kingae 
ley, Iowa, $70; 25, Oakwood Farm, Denke 
son, Iowa, $100; 26, L. H. Schaefer, Kings 
ley, Iowa, $57 4 


r ae v*cings 


SAMUELSONS HOLD SUCCESSFUL 
BOAR SALE 


of Duroc boars held omy 
lowa, by Messtiy 


The annual sale 
October 13, at Kiron, 
I. A. Samuelson & Son, widely known 
owning one of the very best and largeah 
herds in the west, resulted in the very 
satisfactory average of $65 per head omg 
13 boars, the entire number sold, The 
sale drew a very large gathering from#®) 
wide radius. Every boar was purchas 
by the buyer at the ringside, and many 
there were who were unable to suppq ie 
their wants. The extreme growth wil 
was in evidence on the greater er 
the boars was a matter of comment * Somme 
there were that were affected with tm 
“flu,” which was a decided dis 
in the selling price. No. 1, the top of thé 
sale, and one of the greatest pigs that 
has "passe d thru an auction ring this f@ 
went to A. EK. Brandenburg, of Luvern 
Minn., at $182.50. kd Witter, of Storm 
zike, Towa, was the contending bidder) 
and later purchased No. 24, a very ¢l 
pig, but lacking flesh, for $75. The tye 
fall boar, Lot 47, was purchased by Lo) 
Place, of Milford, Iowa, for $150, and he 
to be commended on his selection. & 
Skauge, of Kanawha, Iowa, ction. an 
classy son of Top Sensation, not cata 
log red, for $102.50. The twenty-two boa ® 
by Wildfire 1st averaged $72.20. 
ing was conducted by J. L. Mclirath. AY 
list of the more important sales folloW#) 
But one boar sold as low as $42.50. Lot 
BK. “a Brandenburg, Luverne, Minty | 
$182.50; 2, J. B. Gulliford, Cushing, 1oWwa 
$87. 50; 6, ‘Lloyd Wolf, Boyer, Iowa, $7740§ 
7, S. A. Skauge, Kanawha, Iowa, $509 
Kmil Secklinberg, Hancock, Minn. 9 
10, C. Leer, Jackson, Minn., $80; 11, Be 

J. Rush, Marcus, Iowa, $72.50 ea 
J. C. Butcher, oHlstein, Iowa, $67 
R. I. Wilson, Sac City, Iowa, 
Arthur Thompson, Hills, Minn. 
Orla Seely, Cleghorn, Iowa, $95 
Chas, Jacobson, Sioux Rapids, 1lowa 
43, W. P. Smullin, Marcus, Iow4, 
; 20, Otto Rash, Denison, Iowa, $655 
Witter, Storm Lake, Tow: a, ; 
Chas. Craft, tUe, Iowa, $79; 28, + 0. 
Olson, Soldier, Iowa, $57.50, $42; Eye 
French, Meridén, Iowa, $¢2.50; bn he 
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$60; 34, H. Niesen, 
Joe gs 


$5 
45, extra, S. 50: 
ere, Lloyd Place, Minford, ee. $150. 


0. J: HESS HOLDS SUCCESSFUL SALE 
That good Poland breeder, O. J. Hess, 
of Worthington, lowa, sold his boar of- 
g of 32 head on September 22, for the 
eustctors average of a little ower $56. 
op and featured number in the sale 
oh: Bubbling Over. He went to the Row- 
pigh Farms, of Freeport, “i, for $290. 
wags one of the very top boars sell- 
this fall, and the Rowleigh Farms are 
be congratulated on their purchase. J. 
Ww. Conrad, Conrad, lowa, and R. P. 
French, of Independence, lowa, were the 
contending bidders. His litter mate went 
to the herd of Pig Bros., of Garna- 
yillo, Iowa. Sheetz, of Keota, fowa, 
t a bargain in No. 3 at $110. We list 
a few of the sales: No. 1, Rowleigh 
ms, Freeport, IN., $290; — 

i pros, Garnavillo, IM., $110; 3, R. 
Sheet, Keota, lowa, $110; 4, Prank The. 
den, Elkader, Iowa, $77.56; 5, Henry Min- 
Cascade, lowa, $72. 50; 16, Ed Cress, 
raupeketon, lowa, $72.56; 12, Charles 
Patteson, Dubuque, lowa, $67.50; 29, Fred 
Cascade, lowa, oe. m4 Ed ‘Hemmer, 
ton, lowa, $40; 34, J. C. en- 
Worthington: Green, Wis., $52.56; 35, John 
Viscus, New Vienna, fowa, $56; 11, Antone 

Rohe, Dyersville, Towa, $50. 

—— 
SHORTHRORENS. 


Shorthorn Bulls in Numbers 


In order to materially reduce the number of bulls 
I we have before winter we are making speciat prices 
for quick sale. 
q They area good vigorous lot, well grown, espec- 
ally well bred, and among them those that should 
herd bull buyers They are of standard Scoteh 
families, Sires, Fair Villager, Royal Butterfly, Lake- 
gde Avon and Red Gloster. Who will be the first te 
gots bargain’ Herd federal tested 


HELD BROS., HINTON, IOWA 


Farm 12 miles from Sfoux City on the 
Sioux City-LeMars paving. 


Lucerne Farm Offers 
Qhoice Scotch Shorthorn Cartle of both sexes efred 
by chotcely bred sons of Village Supreme, Fair Sul- 
tanand King Baron. Thick meated, quick maturing, 

milking strains. Herd Federally accredited. 
fuss BROS., 


Diagonal, lowa 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 


wenn eee 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


| We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
| from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Priced 
Mostly from $100 to $125, @ few higher. 

6.8. Mudson & & Son, Re. 5. Knoxville, ia. 


“FEEDERS 
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Hereford Steers 


2 Wt. around 1100 Ths. 69 Wt. around 1000 Ibs. 

UM Wt.around 725 1bs. 81 Wt. around 625 Ibs, 

4 Wt. around 550 ibe. 50 Wt. around 500 lbs. 

Good quality, dark reds, dehorned well marked 
Hereford steers. good grass flesh. The beef type 
pareusually market toppers when finished. Will sell 
your choice of one car load from any bunch. Can 
also show you Shorthorn steers, yearling or 2 yr. olds. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co. lowa 





Sin ERP. 
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Oxford and Hampshire Sheep 

Exceptionally good yearling and lamb rams; also 
@wesofallagee. 42 ribbons at Des Molnes, 1926; 18 
fibbons at Sedalia, 1926; 85 at Wayne County Fetr, 


— —— — em 


John Graham & Sons, Eldora, Towa 


Registered Shropshire Rams and ewer of tbe 
and quality. Willard Miller, Anita, la., R F. D. No. 2. 
HAM 5 5B AE ES 
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Big Four Farms Hamyshires 


We are offering a very chotce lot of young sows, 
severa) of show form, bred for fall litters to out- 
@anding boars, vie.—Persbing Over, Marvel Bensa- 
tlon, aud The Prospec t 


ern 


_ BF ‘ooklyn, ews 


100 Hampshire Spring | Boars and Gilts 
Well grown and choicely marked. Herd won many 
Weading prizes at recent Bec County Fafr. Also two 
{ell boara and two junior yearlings, Wui! particulars 
OR application to 

6. A. CA. PRENTICE, 


Gac City, towa 


} Hampshire Boars 


Weighing 175 to 200. 
M. M.C, Morrison, Ankeny, lowa 


HAMPSHIRE | BOARS 


Ma ad farrow. Sires, LOOKOUT DeLUXE 
PM LONGFELLOW. Former fs of special breeding 
Std @ superb sire. Latter a 1925 prize winner. As we 
Chester Whites seme * oe breed you want. 
1.4. ROUNDS, EK MARKS, IOWA 
_—_—__.__ 


IOWA GENTLEMAN 


PA oa of the foremost Hampshire boars of the breed. 

po ag | pigs by this great show and breeding boar, 

on by Yankee Climax and Nebraska Clan. Make 
Hy Twant? known, Boars to please everyone. 

~% W. JONES, TK, OWA 








; 
Fall and Spring Hampshire Boars Mouse's 


} Cmerrel breeding. Well grown and fine individuals 
Prentice, Terril, lowa 





TAMWORTHS 
wenn 


: 
a BUY TAMWORTHS 
Third § prize winning herd, breeding individuality. 
Steer prise Jr. yearling boar, first and third prige 
Pigs at National swine show, and 2 others 
e. 


ced reasonab| 
Charles W. Carpenter, Chariton, lowa 








standing. 


| B. H. (Ben) Reimer, 


WHOA! 


Wait For My Boar and Gilt Sale at 
Clearfield, lowa, Tuesday, Nov. 2 
50 Head of Boars and Gilts Hl 


Sired by Liberator’s Leader, Harvester’s Model, The 
Cornet, Giant Sunbeam, Spotted Sportsman, Dis- 
turber Rosewood, Brightwood and Spotted Armis- 
tice Jr., an offering from the top Spotted Poland 
sows in the winter sales. A litter by Harvester’s 
Model! and out of an Armistice bred dam are out- 
Send for the catalog. 


Guy L. Bush, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 
Chas. W. Taylor, Auct. 


(31) 1409 











Clearfield, lowa 




















plan on being at the sale, 
merit your close inspection. 


E. F. CLARK, 





YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE 


An announcement of importance to farmers 
and stockmen of this territory. 


CLARK OF NEVADA SELLS SPOTS 


85 head of Spotted Poland boars by Rainbow Liberator out of dams by Wildfire, 
Kliminator, Wise Improver, and others. 


THEY SELL NOVEMBER 4 


This wil! be one of the very last sales of the season and it’s up to you who need a boar to 
The offering is well grown and of excellent breeding and will 
Get the catalog now. Col. Carl Bingley, Auctioneer. 


Some real prospects here. 


NEVADA, IOWA 





























____ POLAND. CHINAS 


60 BIG POLAND CHINA BOARS-—560 
AT $40.00 EACH 


These pigs of spring farrow sired by our two herd boars, WANMEE B, an 800 AS yearling 


son of Arch Back Wankee, he by the 110 lb. Allinois Vankee. 
breeding son of Pathfinder’s Imace. 
backs and good feet, the big stretchy, easy feeding, farmers kind. 


great 


INSP 
Boars all ready for pr on 


CT@R, a 
Good 
Write no letter for de- 


scription but send your check for #40.00 and if the boar don’t suit send him back and we 
will return your check. All have received the double treatment. 


w. Hn. Sock OOPER, 


(Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when ordering.) 


HEDRIC Mm, | IOWA 





POLAND-CH INAS 


POLAND CHINAS 





BOAR BARGAINS 


Boars by: Robber's Kqual, top breeding #6n of 
The Robber, from an Eliminator dam, and Oh My, 
Champion son of Kellable Pathfinder, out of sows 
rich in bloodlines of The Armistice, Pathfinder and 
Eliminator. Priced right. Write ue your wants, we 
guarantee satisfaction, 
bi) ELGENS BROS., 


Youngblood’s Polands 


Two real herd Boars by The Robber, Eliminator 
dam, Others by Black Rastus (grand champion boar 
at our county fair) The Irish Lad and Theodociua. 
Two good fall boars. Our berd won 11 firsts, 7 aeconds 
at our county fatr. These boars have plenty of scale 
and size. Write me your needs, 
Mm. C. Youngblood, 


Poland China Sale, Oct, 29 


C. V. BAY, KAMRAR, IOWA 


30 Boars, 20 Glits. 


__ Menticello, iowa 


Jeiferson, lowa 





Sires, Byocopep, by The Gente; 
The Scout, by The Armistice. One litter by Master- 
plece. Plenty 250 to 275 Ib. boars. Ask for catalog. 


gc a a 


Twin Caks Polands 


Chotce young boars offered by CON VINCER, second 
prize yearling at Ft. Dodge recently. Also others by 
The Native, The Traveler, Armistice King and The 
African. Always pleased to show eur stock. 

Menneth Mar oh, Lehigh, Iowa 





Oak Glen Poland Chinas 


Spring boars of pleasing quality and scale. Oak Glen 
Diamond blood predominates. Top litter by Giant 
Pathfinder, anether by Revenue. May we tell you 
more? 

wWw.S. Austin, 


Hancherdale Polands 


Really high class fall and spring boars. Keal herd 
beaders. Prices right. Write for folder and prices. 
or visit us and inspect the whole herd. 
MM. | P. Mancher, aa 


Silverview Polands 
Herd headed by ANSWER’S IMPROVER, pick of 
entire Dorr herd. Boars by bim, also by Big Reve- 
nue, The Pilot, Index Model, fall boars by Giant Trail. 
maker and Pleasant Hill Giant Jr., “nuff” said. 
George Laposky, Cherokee, lowa 


Lakeside Poland Chinas 


Herd headed by Black Hawk, grand champion 
boar at the recent big Alta show; sensational son ot 


Damont, lewa 





‘Rolfe, iowa 





POLAND CHINA BOARS— GO6D ONES 


A lot of good boars by Wall! Street Jr. and The Im- 
prover. Also 5 by the champion, Armistice Boy. 3 
are extra choice. Dam by New Monarch, Farm 
adjoins town. 


Ernest Kannenberg, Spirit Lake, lowa 





SPOTTED POLAND. meee 


eee 


ATTENTION 


85 Head of big ragged. well bred, well 
grown Spotted Poland Boars sell at 


Nevada, lowa 
November 4th 


Write today for the catalog. Address 


Kr. F. Clark, Nevada, lowa 


Wildfire Boars 


and gtits for the improvement of that Spotted Poland 
herd. Writo us your needs. 
Blanke Bros., 


Tainier, lowa 





We have some toppy 


Late Spring Boars 


large enuugh for service, Write us your needs, 


D. V. CRAWFORD & SOKS, __EARLHAM, IOWA 


Spotted Armist ice 


We are offering the best fndividuals we have ever 
raised in our fall saie Oct, 29. One outstanding Lib- 
erator Giant /itter. 

T. Mm. HAYDEN, $ Cc HESTON, IOWA 


Spotted Potana China 
Today is Sale Day Boars b7 The Magnet, 
he by HOT SHOT and FIRE FLAME by Wildfire. 
Breeding and individuals are right. Write today 
for prices or come andsee them. Boars alt a6 pri. 
vate sale. They are priced reasonable 
Earl Connell, Brookiyn, Yowa 


Paramount Herd 


October 22 is the sale date for Paramount 
Liberator Spotted Polaad boars. 


Wm. O. Notz, 





Creston, lowa 





YORKSHIRES. 


DEER CREEK STOCK FARM 


is Offering LARGE VYORMS SEK Ew ot 
May and June farrow at very reasonable 
prices for immediate delivery. 

Menle, kowa 








Index. Splendid big boars by him, ¥ 
and The Anvil. For particulars, address 
J.T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa 


FOR POPULAR 


Poland China boars and gilte Prince of 








epee ee 
ale reeding, individua. prices 
4-3. Newitn, ¢ mi. W. Johnson Ste., Grimes, Ia. 





Wates is the ultimate. 
Write ue your needs. 


Tea Batier, Catheun, Me. 








B.F. Davidson, 
ontemtre Swine. Big rugged boars reedy for 
rvice. Also open gilts. Weanling pigs either sex. 
A few Shropshire rams. Wm. Zehs, Riverside, lows, 





AUCTION BERS 


Wi. @. KRASCHEL 2222222: 








DUROO JERSEYS. 


DUROC BOARS OF CHOICE BREEDING 
Pall boars by the National prize winning Unique. 
Spring boars by his greatest son, Unique Col. Al- 
ways pleased to show our ¢ Write or call en 
T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City iowa 


Duroc Boars You Will Like 


Top litter by Fancy Stilte and from Pilot Col. dam. 
Many by DE LUXE COL, by Great Col., and by 
Leader Stilts. We have boars of scale—good ones: 
also open gilts. 

G. A. Swenson, 








Dayton, lowa 


MAJESTIC STILTS 


The sive of a t. aii his own. Four |itters 
out of daughters of J, D.’s Sensation MAJESTIC 
STILTS, sire of top boar offering of 1925 in thie see- 
tion, has developed and improved every way. Boars 
forsale. Ora Seeley, Cherokee Co., Cleghorn, lows. 


DUROC BOARS 


Fall and spring boars of real business conformation, 
They possess merit through inheritance. Good footed, 
strong bone and well grown. Sires, Masterpiece, 
Walt’s King of Ali and Grand Col. 

N. K. Neison, (Farm 9 mi. n. of town) ‘Alta, Ia. 


JACOB BERG 


Offers big quality Duroc boars and gilts, all the get 
of Chief Sensation, recognized outstanding son of 
Glams Sensation. Strictly foundation stock. Several 
prise winners. See us, or let us tell you more. 

Jacob Berg. (Wright Co.) * x, iowa 


Top Lot of 40 Spring and 20 Fall Duroe: Boars 


Sires, Long Col., ap Pathmaster, Wildfire 2d. 
The fe & very 
smal) part only are Offered” for breeding purposes 


Lloyd Place, Milford, lowa 




















‘ 
A ual? unmber uality Duroes costae boars by the 
noted sire and prize winner, hee = TRE 1. Wire me 
or call at once if wanting the pi 


#. V. Justi, ey Iowa 


Gailey Offers Duroc Boars 


by Glant Orton Sensation— cpeatest aged 
breeding and show boar tn the northwest; also by 
HighiMme Colonel, grandson of Great Colonel. Am 
especially proud to show our brood sows, S¢e us or 
write. W. GAILEY, Battle Creek, lowa. 


DUROC BOARS 


8 Junior yearlings—one very outstanding. 12 fall 
and 50 apring boars. Sires, Intense Col., Double 
Stilts and Masterpiece. Herd of Specific type and 
strong in Colonel blood, Let us tell you more. 
K.J.Kawards, (Farmintown) Alta, lowa 


D-U-R-O-C B-O-A-R-S 
Two outstanding fall boars; just REAL, 6 good farmer 
fall boars, 25 extra good spring boars. Herd bear 
WILDFIRE 1, lowa firat prize boar and sire of win- 
ners and champions. Visit us and {nepect our layout, 
B. a. ‘Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Mir on, Ia. 











] 5O Tr HOCS on approval. Immun 6 fall year- 
OU itngs and spring males by State Fair winners, 
No money down, F. Cc. 





Crocker, Box W, Beatrice, Neb. 
© HESTER WHITES 
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Gaffey’s Chester Whites 


60. Spring and Vali Boars 

Rxtra large, heavy bened, good footed, sound Iimbed 
fellows. Boars from our herd have the distinction 
of satiefying our patrons over @ perted of 20 years. 

Sires, The Architect, High Jack and Kile. 
vator 24. A number of both fall and spring far- 
row are full brothers to Lakewook Pilot, the sen- 
sational junior yearling of the breed. 


w. E. Gaffey, — Storm Lake, lowa 


LAKEWOOD PILOT 


The biggest Chester White juntor yearling ever 
showed at Sioux City, An outstanding wianer of 
first place. 740 Ibe. 

Forty fall ahd apring boars of extreme scale and 
bone. Spring boars up to 250 lbs. Herd bears. 


F. W. LA DOUX 


SPIBIT XL AKE, 


Chesier White ite Boars and Gilfs 


We are fitting a splendid offering of Chesier White 
Boars and Giits for our Oct.8 sale. Write for catalog. 
Buff Orp. and 5. C. Dark Brown Leghorns at reason- 
able prices. 


MeKintey Mres. & son, 


CHESTER WHITES 


20 spring boars. 3 fall boars. 30 spring gilts. Care- 
fully selected; mostly atred by K. B."s Giant 2c, and 
ILLUSTRATOR. Don’t delay. Come vor writc. The 
price wlll please. Our motto: Katse the best and sell 
honestly. irvin Wrest. Spis it Lake. 8e we 


Northwood Farm Chesters 
March, April and late February boars. Hxireme 
bene and very large for their age. Lears weighing 
225 and good enough to win let and 24 at local shows. 
Kaasas Designer and High Bensation bloodlines. 
Seth Johnson, (Sec Couaty) Miron, i: lewa 


GIANT’S RIVAL 


Repeatedly grand champion Chester White boar at 
both the lowa state fatr and the National. Fine big 
spring boars by him and by National High Type. 
Never had better to offer. Extreme bone. See them. 
ma. | Kant, Lakota. lowe 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Fall and spring farrow. Sturdy, heavy boned— 
real farmer boars at farmer prices. Sires, Captain 
Sensation and Highland Prince. As we breed Hamp- 
shires also, be sure to state what breed you want, 
M.H. ROUNDS, LE MARS, |1OWA 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves te 12 and 18 months. 
Very chofes specimens end from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal secredited. It fe hardiy pos- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. EG. Rensimik, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 


10WA 


Melrose, iowa 











Percherons Wanted 
I want to buy nine yearling Ya 
tere@ Percheron stallions, 
coming two and three—big, a. 
colts, solid blacks or with I] star. 
Cash. FRED CHAND 
BRu®te7, Chariten, 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








JOHN ALEXANDER 


R. R. 2, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


R. ALEXANDER is the owner of Pabst Korndyke 

Clover King, a Holstein bull whose dam has a 
record of 35 pounds of butter in one week and 923 
pounds in one lactation period. Mr. Alexander also 
specializes in thoroughbred Duroc hogs. His farm con- 
sists of 350 acres, “Most rubbers,” says Mr. Alexander, 
“last me only half a winter. I am on concrete floors so 
much that I wear right through ordinary rubbers. But I 
have on a pair of Ball-Band rubbers now (one-buckle 
rubber arctics) that I have already worn two seasons 


and they will easily last me through this one.” 








They work in cold and wet 
but their feet are 


warm and dry 


: These prominent farmers tell how 
they buy footwear for bad weather. 
Read their remarkable statements. 


OOT COMFORT is dollars and cents 

on the farm. No man or woman can do 

good work with wet, cold feet or with 
footwear that does not fit. 


So it is no wonder that for two genera- 
tions millions of outdoor workers have 
asked for Ball-Band when they bought rub- 
ber and woolen footwear of all 
kinds. They know that Ball-Band 
footwear will keep their feet 
dry and warm in all kinds of 
weather and in all kinds of going 
underfoot. They also know that 





Ball-Band footwear is comfortable because it 
fits, and experience has taught them that 
the Red Ball trade mark is a sure promise of 
more days wear. 


The stores where you trade probably carry 
a full line of Ball-Band rubber and woolen 
footwear. If you have any difficulty getting 
the style or size that you want, 
write for booklet and name of 
a nearby dealer who can supply 
you. Mishawaka Rubber and 
Woolen Mfg. Co., 338 Water St., 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


BALI-BAN D 


RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY RUBBERS : ARCTICS - GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 


















HENRY NANNINGA 
Portage, Michigan 


R. NANNINGA is a celery farmer of im- 
portance. The photograph shows him 
and two of his three husky sons, John and 
Henry Jr., enjoying a mid-morning rest with the 
radio. “We wear all kinds of Red Ball rubbers,” 
Henry Jr. explains; “we always have the high 
top boots, because they are the very thing for 
the celery field, where we crawl around on our 
hands and knees, and the high tops keep our 
knees dry. Pa sticks to the cloth top rubbers, 
because he gets cold feet easily. Pa says he 
wouldn’t have any other kind than Ball-Band 
because he has had nothing but the best kind 
of wear out of them ever since he came over 
from the Old Country. Long before he could 
read or speak English he learned that the Red 
Ball on rubbers meant good rubbers. It wasa 
wonderful help to him in buying, as I guess it 
is to every farmer.” 








WILLIAM F. BROWN 


Browndale Farm, R.R. 1, Freeport, Illiffois 


ROWNDALE FARM consists of 250 acres, 

and Mr. Brown, its owner, is President of 
the Stephenson County Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation and is the owner of a registered Hol- 
stein bull. “My earliest recollection of rubber 
footwear,” says Mr. Brown, “is seeing the Red 
Ball trade mark on my father’s boots. That little 
Red Ball stayed on as long as the boots lasted 
and I used to marvel at the wearing quality of — 
both boots and trade mark. Since I have grow® » 
up I have found the same wearing quality ia 
the entire Ball-Band line. My two boys (18 
and 13) wear Ball-Band rubbers for chores and 
going to school. Mrs. Brown and my daughtef 
have them also, and four-buckle cloth arctié 
for winter wear.” 


















